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TS ALWAYS A THORNY ISSUE, THE 
disposal of museum pieces. The news 
we reported last month that five IWM 
Duxford exhibits — Amiot AAC1, 
MSS502 Criquet, Sea Vampire, Sea Venom 
and Varsity — were up for sale has brought 
the topic into focus. It is difficult to envy the 
task of those charged with balancing any 
museum’s desire to preserve asmany artefacts 
as possible with the sometimes competing 
needs to free up space for new exhibits, 
keep displays fresh and attractive, and raise 
revenue for acquisitions. In the case of the 
IWM Duxford aircraft, they had, of course, 
been offered for transfer to ‘appropriate 
museums’ — there were no takers, hence 
the sale process being set in motion. 
Enthusiasts will of course have 
their own views on the merits 
or otherwise of the aircraft 
on the list for disposal. 
Personally, I consider it a 
shame that the Varsity, 
an aircraft with strong 


local connections 
and an unsung but 
important service 


history, is not being kept. 
But, even with that in 
mind, one needs to ask the 
question: had it decided not 
to sell the Varsity, how could the 
museum exhibit it? Displaying aircraft in a 
major modern museum is not simply a case 
of putting them wherever space is available. 
They have to be, to use current museum 
parlance, ‘interpreted’. Only the Sea Venom 
was already part of a themed display, namely 
that covering Fleet Air Arm aircraft. The 
others seemed somewhat out ona limb, given 
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THE EDITOR says 


My) thar there was no room for 
/ the Varsity with the other 
Vf British aircraft in AirSpace, 
and no displays into which 
the AACI1 and Criquet, even in 
their JuS2/3m and Storch guises, 
truly fitted. The same can be said, 
surely, of three aircraft not on this disposal 
list — the CASA 2.111, Mi-24 and Pucara. 
Yes, the CASA has a Duxford link through 
the ‘Battle of Britain’ film, and the Pucaré 
was a significant Falklands War adversary 
for British forces, but where in the museum’s 
displays is there space to thus exhibit them in 
a meaningful way? 


centered! 


Sea Venom FAW21 XG613 on display at the IWM Duxford. John Dunnell 


@ Just before we went to press, there occurred 
the crash at Old Warden on | July of the 
Shuttleworth Collection's DH53 Humming Bird, 
which claimed the life of pilot Trevor Roche. 
Trevor, a former RAF Tornado GRI pilot who 
flew in the first Gulf War, was also an ex-chief 
pilot of the Collection. 
Our condolences go to 
his family and friends. 


Ben Dunnell, Editor 
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4 DUTTON | Jan has been ‘Froman early | Santiago was born 
\ ‘Stansted has | taking photos, age | have always | in Buenos Aires, 
; }/) } experienced | mainly in been fascinated Argentina, and 
et! uncertainty, high | the Nordic with aviation | began his career 
te —! endeavour and | | countries, for | and its history’, as an aviation 
ax triumph’, says | ~ the last 30 years, says David. ‘| . and defence 
Bruce, who also | = focusing on high- grew up reading \ photojournalist 


writes inside on Britannia and 
buzz. ‘The most surreal moment | 


quality action shots of military 
aircraft. Having produced 


about aviation’s legends and they 
soon became my heroes. Ten, 


| in 1997. Since then he has had 
material published in more than 60 
different media outlets around the 


came after the government's 
1985 decision when | opened 
the local paper expecting to find 
the letters page full of outrage. 
Instead, the most intense debate 
was about the identity of the first 
USAAF unit based at Stansted!’ 


numerous articles and features 
for magazines about military 
aviation in those nations, he 
recently established the Nordic 
Airpower publishing company 
and began producing books along 
this theme. 


years ago | began a new journey 
as a photographer. Through my 
photography | have discovered 

much about the incredible people | 
who have made such an impact on | 
| my life, as well as those preserving | 
aviation heritage today.’ 


world, Santiago specialises in Latin 
American aviation and defence 
matters, both historic and modern. 
He has had 10 of his own books 
published and been involved in 
many others. 
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When Saab wants to celebrate 

an anniversary, as it has done this 
year for its 75th, it does so in style 
—and, thanks to the Swedish 
Air Force Historic Flight, with 
more than a nod to its aircraft 
manufacturing past 

words and photography: JAN JORGENSEN 


-WEDISH AIRCRAFT mi 
Saab has.this year celebra 


"these included a unique formation fiypast by s 


Saab jets, representing five fighter generations: 


at Linképing on 2 April during the company’s 
celebrations on the anniversary date, and at a 
major airshow at nearby Malmen air base on 
2-3 June. During the Malmen show the different 
Saab types also performed individual routines. 
‘Saab was formed at Trollhattan on 2 April 
1937, at a time when Europe was on the brink 
of a major conflict and the Flygvapnet (Swedish 
Ait Force) was in-the process of expanding its 
combat forces, Due to Sweden's long-standing 


anniversary, and to mark the occasion 
several events have taken place. Two of 


Aktiebolaget) in Trollhattan. The two were 


merged in March 1939 and continued under the — 


Saab name, whereby the firm became the most 
important supplier of combat aircraft specially 
tailored to fulfil Flygvapnet requirements. 

Saab was initially engaged in the licence 
production of bomber and trainer types for the 
Flygvapnet, comprising the B3 (Junkers Ju86K), 


single-engine bomber performed 
flight. Soon after followed the Saab 18 twin 


; ‘trainer and Saab 340/2000 regional airliner. But 


www. classic-aircraft.net’7 
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~The oldest and newest of the Swedish Air 
Force Historic ight"s classic jets — the J 29F 

— and AYS-37 Viggen. Expect to see this pair at 
_jersey @ September. _ 


choosing unconventional design solunons when 
trying t meet cisomer specifications and 
improve aircraft performance. During its 75- 

year history Saab has produced more than 4,000 
acraft of 15 different types. 

In recent years both the Flygvapnet and 
Saab have actively supported the preservation 
of Swedish military aviation heritage, to such 
am €ment that today examples of all Saab- 
developed aicraft types, with the exception 
2 and 90, can still be seen in the air. 


Truly this is a unique situation for a 75-year-old 
aircraft manufacturer. 

A major player in this development has been. 
the Swedish Air Force HistoricFlight (SWAFHF), 
an association formed in 1998 with the purpose 
of preserving and operating aircraft previously 
used by the Flygvapnet. Initially the association 
wasnamed Vastgota Veteranflygforening, but in 
2005 this was changed. The SWAFHF is based at 
F7Satenasand manned byasmall but extremely 
dedicated group of retired or currently active 


Flygvapnet personnel. All support the 
avoluntary basis, and the association's Activities 
are financed through sponsorship, membershi 
fees and payments from Participation - 
airshows. Naturally a lot of logistical Support is 
also received from F 7 Satenis and therest of the 
Flygvapnet. 

Aircraft owned and operated by the SWAFHE 
are allocated Swedish civil registrations to 
make it easier to fly outside Sweden, and most 
of them have been updated with modem 


flight on 


‘The | 35] Draken going through its 
impressive paces at Malmsiatt. 


communication and navigation equipment. The 
fleet of airworthy aircraft currently comprises 
J 29F 29670/SE-DXB, AJS 37 Viggen 37098/ 
SE-DXN, Vampire 155 SE-DXU (formerly 
U-1238), Hunter F58 SE-DXM (previously 
J-4082), SK 16 Harvard 16073/SE-FVU, SK 50 
Safir 50040/SE-FVV, SK 60 60140/SE-DXG and 
SK 61 Bulldog 61025/SE-FVX. The Vampire and 
Hunter are ex-Swiss Air Force examples which 
have been painted up as a Flygvapnet SK 28 and 
J34 respectively. 

Other aircraft owned by the SWAFHF and 
under restoration to airworthiness include 
A 32A Lansen 32070, SK 16 Harvard 16028, 
SK 35C Draken 35810, SK 37E Viggen 37809 
and HKP 2 Alouette II 02407. Most of the former 
Flygvapnet aircraft are actually owned by the 
Flygvapenmuseum but deposited with the flight. 

In addition, the SWAFHF is responsible for 
Operating a pair of J 32 Lansens, 32606 and 
32620, and a J 35J Draken, 35556, which 
technically are still owned by the Flygvapnet and 
have therefore kept their military registrations. 
The Lansens even continue to perform a small 
operational task of radiation sampling at high 
altitude, as they represent a cheaper option than 
using the Gnpen for this role. 

The latest addition to the SWAFHF'’s 
airworthy fleet is of course the mighty AJS 37 
Viggen. The type was retired from Flygvapnet 
service in 2005, and this particular example 
had performed its last operational flight on 8 
June 2000 before going into storage. It took 
to the air again on 27 March this year, with 
Stellan Andersson at the controls. Stellan is 
the SWAFHF commander and served with the 
Flygvapnet from 1969 to 1987, flying the Lansen 
and Viggen, before becoming an airline pilot 
with SAS. He boasts some 12,000 flying hours 
and used to be a Viggen display pilot, but thar 
‘was 25 years ago, soa lot of time had to be spent 
studying the Viggen manuals again. Following 
some taxi runs he took the fighter up, and, as he 
puts it, aftera few flights everything felt just as it 
did before. 

The Viggen is by far the most technically 
complex aircraft operated by the SWAFHE, 


SAAB CELEBRATION - 


and it is a tribute to the dedication and the 
technical skills of all the flight’s personnel that 
this has become possible. Originally a pair of 
JA 37 Viggens had also been set aside for the 
SWAFHE, but this second-generation Viggen 
air defence variant was considered too complex 
system-wise to operate on a ‘warbird’ basis. The 
AJS 37 ground attack variant is a simpler first- 
generation example, and the same goes for the 
two-seat SK 37 trainer, which it is hoped to get 
into the air next year. 

Stellan has already flown the AJS 37 at 
several airshows in Sweden, plus twoin Norway 
(Sola and Bodo), and during September he 
is scheduled to take it to the events at Jersey 
and Sanicole. So far the Viggen has performed 
excellently, even though there have been minor 
technical snags requiring some last-minute 
creative thinking to fix. But in such situations 
itis very convenient that spare parts are readily 
available on the many Viggens preserved at 
museums all around Sweden. During airshows 
the Viggen display attracts a lot of attention, 
understandably so due to its unique design and 
brutal performance. Not many fighters can take 
off and land within 500m and make the earth 
shake from medium altitude merely through 
the roar of their powerplants. 

One of the other SWAFHF pilots, Olle 
Norén, is currently training on the Viggen in 
order to have two men able to fly it. The pilot 
situation is currently the limiting factor for the 
SWAFHF, as it has more aircraft than pilots. 
Often the same pilot has to display several 
different aircraft types during an airshow. 
At the moment only a handful of pilots are 
checked-out to fly the SWAFHF aircraft, and 
most of them are not young any more. New 
pilots are not easy to find as they need to have 
a Flygvapnet flying background, preferably 
technical skills, and be willing to spend some 
spare time and weekends servicing and flying 
the historic aircraft without getting paid. But 
a few newcomers to the pilot roster are on the 
way, and hopefully more will follow, so we can 

continue to enjoy the classic Saab jets and other 
historic Flygvapnet types in the air. i 


| T WAS ANNOUNCED at the end of 
| June that the Airbase facility, which 
| currently accommodates the Air 
Bees Classic Flight and the Classic 
Rats Trust’s aircraft at Coventry Airport, 
ries jose down later this year. At the same 
one cane news that the Classic Aircraft 
Ls sas ici petal pects trust, is 
ler anew ing name, the 
Cassie Air Force, at Nea Coral 
irport, the former RAF St Mawgan. 


The Classic Aircraft 
Trust’s Venoms, Meteor 
Neliissdaneaae of 
amongst the aircraft 
making the move to 


SHUTIL 


a7 
“ONUNTREPID 


IRBASE CLOSING 


This all followed confirmation that Sir Peter 
Rigby, whose Patriot Aviation Group took over 
Coventry Airport In April 2010, and Rugby-based 
Roxhill Developments intend to make a significant 
investment (reported at some £250 million) in 
anew technology park covering more than 65 
acres on the north side of the airfield. This would, 
amongst other things, spell the end of the hangars 
that currently house Airbase, and which have 
tlantique since the 1980s. 


been home to Air At 
The planning stage of the development 's being 


supported by the local 
coun: 
“ the hangars in this area Eee With the je 
st cS apha behind the plans, Ought out ase 
x could be demolished by the TIS Possible that 
le e 
a in fact exec the year 
eee eer ee aeeiS 
ie of Air Atlantique, some Y Mike Collet, 
La ie ek as an ideal alterative gt 980. Now 
irae no small part to the estab = Coventry 
cornish airport of the ears Ment at 
NCErprise 


Zone, led by the Corn 
, wall & Isles of 5 
Cilly Local 


Enterprise Partnership and Cornwall Council 
This is the prime effort being undertaken to 
} bring new business to the site following transfer 
of the runway from RAF control to that of the 
civil airport in 2008, The Classic Air Force has 
become the first investor in the new Aerohub 
Enterprise Zone. In so doing it takes advantage 
of business rate relief and a streamlined planning 
regime for businesses relocating to the facility. 
The Classic Air Force centre at Newquay — 
set to open in August this year — will be a ‘living’ 


museum, housed in the former RAF station's big 
Nimrod hangar. The airworthy aircraft of the 
Classic Aircraft Trust — including two each of 
Meteors and Venoms, the Vampire, Jet Provost, 
Anson and Devon — will be flown regularly, and 
pleasure flights in the Dragon Rapides, Prentice 
and later other aircraft such as the Proctor will be 
available, Al Titterington, the Managing Director 
of Newquay Cornwall Airport, said: ‘The south- 
west has a strong aviation heritage and to attract 
the [Classic Aircraft] Trust and its collection of 


Coventry, though — far from it, in fact, as Air 
Atlantique will continue to operate and have an 
engineering facility at Coventry so CAT aircraft 
will remain frequent visitors to Coventry and 
some may operate from there during the airshow 
season for operational and convenience reasons.” 


aircraft will be able to fly to Newquay, there 
are several that cannot at present as they are 


NEWS 


Classic Aircraft 
VE Trust fleet moving 
home to Newquay 


operational aircraft is a great boost to the airport 
and will become an important attraction for the 
Comish tourism economy.’ 

Explaining the move to Classic Flight Club 
members, Mike Collett said: ‘There won't be 
lots of different names, such as Air Atlantique, 
Classic Flight, Airbase, Classic Flight Club, etc 
Instead there will be one trading name — Classic 
Air Force. The reason for opening at Newquay | 
is not because it is in the centre of the country 
and easily accessible... but because Cornwall 
gets five million visitors a year. These tourists are 
always looking for something interesting to do. 
CATs Trustees have found it difficult to work at 

Coventry, especially with the development plans 
in mind, so they decided that the Classic Air Force 
would leave for Newquay. Air Atlantique stays 
behind at Coventry’. Incidentally, it is planned 
to keep the DC-6 Diner, using DC-6B G-SIXC, 
open there after the closure of Airbase. 

A statement by the Classic Aircraft Trust added: 
‘This won't spell the end of the association with 


While many of the Classic Aircraft Trust's 


either under or awaiting restoration, like the 
two Canberras and the Twin Pioneer. Airbase, 
meanwhile, will stay open at Coventry until the 
end of the summer season. 

@ For details of its programme of events, 
visit www.airbasecoventry.com. 


with the Smithsonian in Chantilly, Virginia. 


EW YORK CITY'S Intrepid Sea, Air 

& Space Museum took delivery of the 

Space Shuttle Enterprise in early June. 

The orbiter prototype made the epic 
journey by air, land and sea from its previous home 


The trek was not without incident, though, as Enterprise 
grazed Its starboard wingtip against a railway bridge 
navigation guide during the barge ride from JFK Airport 
up the Hudson River to Manhattan Island. There were 
only a few feet of clearance on either side of the Shuttle to 
get it past the guides, Unfortunately a strong gust of wind 
caught the Shuttle at the critical moment and pushed it 
into the wooden piling. The damage was largely superficial, 
thankfully, and confined to the aerodynamic foam on the 
wingtip and elevon, rather than anything structural 


The Shuttle made its way to a temporary harbour in 


New Jersey, where it was supposed to switch to a crane- 
equipped barge for the final leg to Manhattan the following 
day. However, rough weather delayed the journey by a 
couple of days, which provided museum staff ample time 
to assess and repair the damage. The Shuttle is now safely 
aboard the USS Intrepid and ensconced inside an inflatable, 
climate-controlled pavilion on the retired aircraft carrier's 
flight deck. The museum will open its latest and most 


Prestigious exhibit to the public on 19 July. 


Richard Mallory Alinutt 


Following its double engine failure, 
reported last month, Vulcan XH558 flew 
again at Doncaster Sheffield Airport on 3 
July. Replacement Olympus engines (the 
Vulcan to the Sky Trust’s two serviceable 
spare units, held in storage at its Hinckley 
facility) having been installed, ground 
testing was able to commence. This went 
ahead successfully, ‘a major milestone’, said 


VULCAN BACK IN THE AIR 


Vulcan XH558 during its RIAT appearance, its first 2012 public display. Ben Dunnell 


VTST, ‘as the new No 2 engine had not 
been run for over 31 years’. This unit had 
been zero-timed. While ground runs were 
being done, XH558's renewed Permit to 
Fly was received by the CAA. The flight 
on 3 July was followed by another the 
next day, in preparation for the Vulcan's 
return to the display circuit at the Royal 
International Air Tattoo on 7-8 July. 
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Did Britain’s commercial aircraft industry 


hold itself back in the 1950s an 
The evidence seems pr’ 
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AVELONG AND BOOZY LUNCHES 

undermined the Western world's 

moral authority? The jury's 

probably still out, but I suspect 
they may have helped delay at least one major 
aircraft project and possibly hastened the 
decline of an industry. 

In the mid-1950s the Bristol Aeroplane 
Company was struggling to iron the bugs out of 
its Britannia and getit intoairlineservice. Butthe 
corporate culture seemed not to favour haste. 
When Dr Stanley Hooker joined to become 
chief engineer of Bristol's engine division he was 
clearly appalled by what he discovered. 

During my research for the Britannia story 
elsewhere in this issue I discovered 
this gem from Hooker, quoted by 
James Hamilton-Paterson in his 
‘Empire of the Clouds’: ‘In each 
factory the top man had own little 
private dining room. We would 
start with hot canapés while we 
partook of sherry. Then we would 
sit down to a multi-course lunch ending with 
cheese, fruit and coffee — and on occasions 
brandy” 

These lunches would start at 12.30hrs and 
finish at 14.30, taking twice as long, Hooker 
noted, as was the practice at Rolls-Royce’s Derby 
plant where he had previously worked, Lavish 
lunches, Hamilton-Paterson hints, were not 
confined to Bristol, 

Things were looking pretty good for Britain's 
aviation industry in 1952. Already basking in 
the glory of the world’s first turbine-powered 
aisiner, the Viscount, the industry had, 
apparently with little effort, put the first jet 
airliner into service. Passengers loved both, so 
why shouldn't the Britannia become the third of 
a glittering trio of world-beaters? 
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Those were the times when there seemed to 
be a new British ‘wonder jet’ appearing every 
day, Were aviation journalists so much more 
credulous in the 1950s than I discovered them 
to be two decades later? Or were they part of 
a massive — and as it turned out, costly — 
exercise in self-delusion by an industry that was 
bloated and complacent? 

Peter Masefield joined Bristol as managing 
director in 1956. He'd previously been at BEA 
whose financial fortunes he'd transformed. 
BEA had clearly been a no-nonsense, down-to- 
earth organisation and Masefield was in for a 
culture shock when he arrived in his new job, 
What had worked for BEA would not necessary 


‘Were journalists more credulous in the 
1250s than | discovered them to be 


two decades later?’ 


do for Bristol. The company, he was informed, 
‘wasa place for gentlemen who were above such 
thingsas balance sheets.’ 
By the time he arrived the industry was in a 
State of ‘abysmal lethargy. So was the Brit 
Programme. ‘All this great aeroplane needed 
Masefield noted, ‘was engineering manpower 
but from the start it had suffered from a total 
absence of the American spirit which simpl 
trampled problems to death, usually in hui? 
taht he lamented, problems ‘simmered for 
‘In many walks of life’, 
designer, Dr (later Sir) Ar 
‘success is only 
striving 
complet 


annia 


Noted Britannia 
i chibald Russell, 
Wine after constant 
Benne OFMidable obstacles and 
© Success is rarely achieved at the first 
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The second 
This hugely successful aircraft 
years old in 2012. ar 


attempt. Writing in 1958, he added that this 
was typified by the Britannia's story ‘to date’ 

If understatement was typical of the age, 
so too was complacency. But in 1954 came 
the stunning realisation that the Comet, the 
programme above all others which gave Britain 
aclear lead, was fatally flawed. 

From this distance it’s hard to appreciate the 
massive blow to British aeronautical prestige 
this represented. It was probably, to use a 
fashionable phrase, the tipping point. 

Yet nothing can deprive the Comet ofits place 
in history. And the same is true for the Britannia. 
But for the delays, the world’s first long-range 
turbine-powered airliner might have had several 

years in which to make hay before the 


Jets arrived. 
The rationalisation that followed 
Duncan Sandys’ —_ much-abused 


1957 Defence White Paper was 
long overdue. The _ slimmed- 
down aerospace industry had 
more successes to come. The BAC 
One-Eleven, which was fortunate not to have 
one of the nationalised airlines as launch 
customer, is an obvious example. 

There were, though, some genuine world: 
beaters like the Hawk and Harrier. But one Is in 
danger of being forgotten: the de Havilland 125, 
one of the first of a new breed of executive jes 
which made its first flight in 1962. 

The 125 ranks as the world’s ah 
business jet programme. If Hawker Becei 
emerges, as it probably will, from Che los 
bankruptcy it'll also beat the evergreen Boelns 
737 as the longest-lived civilian jet. sf 

With over 700 examples produced before i 
programme was tra rred to the USA, hs 
think of a more successful British jet aire" 
the civil sector? 
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MOVIE NACHTJAGD WAR DIARIES 


The long awaited reprint of Theo Boiten's superb reference books 

Includes: 

+ Nightly listing and analysis of night fighter and bomber operations. 

+ Nightly listing of claims, location, time, altitude, pilot and likely victim. 

+ First-hand accounts from many Luftwaffe night fighter crews. 

+ Listing of Luftwaffe Nachtjagd pilots with one or more victones. (Vol 2) 

+ Foreword and endorsement by Hptm. a.D. Peter Spoden, 
Gruppenkommandeur I./NJG6. 
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297mm x 210mm Softbacks. Illustrated throughout with hundreds of original 
wartime photos. RRP. £40 each 
Vol 1, Sep 39-Mar44 396 pages. 


Vol 2, Apr 44-May 45 412 pages 


WAR Ni 


OUR PRICE - DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS £30 EACH 


BEST SELLERS 


He 
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secrets 
revealed 


J.P. Ducellier 
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The Amiens Raid 
Secrets Revealed 


A detailed investigation into 
the famous raid which casts 
new light on the motives 
behind the mission. 
Size: 246mm x 174mm 
392 pages 
Approx 150 bAw photos, 
20 maps 
Hardback 
RRP £40 OUR PRICE £30! 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN DIARY 


ROWD ENG 


303 (Polish) Squadron 
Battle of Britain Diary 


A definitive day by day 
account of 303 Sqn's 
exploits during the Battle 
with extensive and detailed 
appendices. 

Size; 250mm x 174mm 
352 pages 
Approx 100 b/w photos, 
Hardback 
RRP £30 OUR PRICE £25! 


Dambusters 
Definitive History 617 Sqn at 
War 1943-1945 


A softback reprint of this 
classic work packed with 
details and hundreds of 
rare photos. 

Size: Ad 
304 pages 
Mlustrated throughout 
Softback 
RRP £25 OUR PRICE £20! 


OPERATION STEINBOCK 


Luftwatfe operations over Britain 
January to June 1944 


RON MACKAY 


RRP. £40 SPECIAL OFFER PRICE! £30 


432 pages Hardback, 250mm x 174mm 
Approx 200 bAv photos, Illustrated throughout 
* A detailed analysis of each raid. 


‘* Full listing of all Luftwaffe aircraft and crew 
losses with detailed crash investigations. 


RAF combat reports and interrogation reports. 
EXCLUSIVE VETERAN-SIGNED VERSION! 


Representing the Luftwaffe, 
Ogefr Ernst Specht, Ju88 Bordfunker 8/KG54 


Representing the RAF 
Fit Lt Terry Clark DFM, Mosquito Nav 488 Sqn. 


Limited Edition of just 100 copies. £60 


COBBER 


KAIN 


THE RAF'S FIRST Ww ACE 


RICHARD STOWERS 


New Zealander Edgar James Kain, known 
affectionately as Cobber to his fellow pilots, 
was killed at the age of 21. Yet in just a few 
hectic months before his death he became an 
intemational celebrity as the RAF's first fighter 
ace of World War II. This lavishly illustrated book 
details the short but glonous life of this heroic Kiwi, 
using previously unpublished photographs from 
his family's private collection. 
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RITAIN AND NORWAY go back a 
long way together, though not always 
harmoniously. In late September 
1066, at Stamford Bridge in 
Yorkshire, Harald Hardrada, King of 
Norway, attempted to help Tostig Godwinson 
overthrow his brother Harold, King of England, 
but came to a sticky end instead. Harold was to 
suffer a similar fate less than three weeks later at 
Hastings, at the hand of another part of the pan- 
European Norse ‘family’, William of Normandy. 
Fortunately collaboration is nowadays much. 
improved, thanks to the close ties formed during 
the Second World War, after Britain's (albeit futile) 
attempts to defend neutral Norway in the wake of 
the Nazi invasion on 9 April 1940. Since the | 960s 
Royal Navy ships and Royal Marines commandos, 
alongside RAF aircraft and more recently Army 
Air Corps helicopters, have deployed regularly to 
Bardufoss and the Narvik area inside the Arctic 
Gircle for Exerdse ‘Clockwork’ winter warfare 
training with Norwegian forces. 
Surrounded by numerous small farms, Orland 
Air Base was constructed for the Luftwaffe 
in 1941 by some 10,000 prisoners of war. Its 
location in central Norway, at a latitude further 
north than the Faroe Islands, allowed it to 
complement the defences of Trondheim, support 
operations across the North Sea against Britain, 
and help harass the Arctic conveys taking vital 


trip to Norway for the 


materiel to Murmansk. Despite the investment 
in, and size of, the airfield, it seems it never had 
the same wartime importance for Luftflotte 5 as 
bases such as Sola, Tromso, Herdla and others. 

There are apparently four or five wartime 
hangars designed for Bf109s on the northern 
edge of the airfield, They are in a poor state of 
repair, but are the only surviving ones anywhere 
in Europe, so the Norwegian government has 
recently decided that they should be restored. 
However, the airfield still has in active use 
the original wartime operations building, 
coincidentally used by the Luftwaffe contingent as 
their base during the 2012 Tiger Meet, as well as 
three large hangars, 

By the late 1940s the peacetime Royal 
Norwegian Air Force had seven active squadrons, 
two for Spitfires, two for Vampires, and one 
‘each for Catalinas, Mosquitos and Lodestars. The 
Qrland base was briefly used by RNoAF Spitfires 
before being closed in 1946, except for occasional 
deployments, Improvements to the capabilities of 
Norway's front-line aircraft were essential, and 
the first jets ordered, Vampire F3s, were delivered 
to the alr force in April 1948, followed by FB52s, 


David Halford 
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a total of 62 being operated at som 
main operator was 337 Skyadron pee 
Vaernes, which retired them in December Be 
1954. By 1950, as the Cold War intensified the 
Norwegian government decided to build nae 
infrastructure, Including a new runway, at Srlang 
Another major leap forward was the arrival iy 
late 1963 of 23 F-104G and TF-104G Starfighter 
assigned to 33 Skvadron at Boda. The aircraft _ 
confronted classic Soviet ‘cold warrior’ tactics, 
intercepting low-level probing incursions to tet 
Norway's early warning systems, and long-range 
bombers such as Tu-16 ‘Badger-Ds' and Tu-95 
‘Bears’ ‘cutting the comer’ while returning to 
northern Russia from long-range patrols. During 
the late-1970s Norwegian fighters, mostly 
from 331 Skvadron, conducted around 150 
interceptions annually. 33 |'s aircraft were phased 
out in 1981 as it transitioned onto the F-16A. 
However, 334, co-located at Boda, soldiered on 
until 1982 with the 22 CF-|04Ds that had been 
delivered in 1974 for the fighter-bomber role. 
334 would use Orland as a base when on live 
firing exercises at the nearby Uttian range, with 
deployments to Sweden's Vidsel range to test 


FWITTMUND, GERMANY 
Not quite 


JUNE 2012 was supposed to beared is 
letter day at Wittmund Air Base In nort 4 
west Germany for the legions of German 
and European enthusiasts who i 
expecting to see the final ‘big wing flypast O! 25 
Jagdgeschwader 71's F-4F Phantom Ils ae 
is In its twilight year, with airframes being re 
onamonthly basis, so the prospect of eal 
up to a dozen flying seemed too good to oe oe 
However, even the mighty German CATON, 
to watch its costs, and the event was sud ss YY 
designated as a static-only ‘spotters day ey 
announcement greeted with almost unIv 


Above: 338 Skvadron F-84Gs, with serial 
11200 In the foreground, taxi out for a 
mission. via Jan Jorgensen, 


Right An F-86F Sabre of 338 Skvadron 
getting airborne from a snowbound 
runway, via Jan Jorgensen 


cluster bobs. 

@rland was made available to NATO from. 
1954, as it became clear that Norway would be 
‘one of the first NATO countries attacked in any 
Soviet offensive. October | 954 saw 338 Skvadron, 
@rland's current ‘home team’, move north from 
Sola with its six F-84E Thunderjets. In 1955 it 


exercises, deploying to Bardufoss. In November 
1982 the alarm was raised after numerous 
incidences of parts becoming loose in aircraft 
engines were reported at Orland. The 
authorities were neyer able to establish whether 
it was the result of deliberate sabotage or not. 

A plan to add an F-5 OTU to 338 Skyadron was 


Upgraded to the F-84G, ox ‘ aborted unexpectedly 
200ofwhichwere supplied “ADifeyeviifzhiy “WGejiuttel |t\) late in 1964, and the task 
to Norway. These were =z oan = ; instead passed to 336 
spread over six enhanced among, Loe irs ym Skvadron at Rygge. It was 
squadrons, with 16 aircraft wae: 3ho ENG decided that 338 would 
each for the professionalair Ni NO) ve ehitpestisys} — convert onto the F-16 — 
force pilots and a further !19 gou re Sees a3 Norway having ordered 
nine for reservists: One abteackedy an initial 60 F-I6As and 12 
of 338's roles would have oe F-I6Bs from the Fokker 


been the tossing ‘delivery’ of tactical nuclear 
‘weapons, an activity as dangerous for the ‘tosser’ 
as the recipientin the 1950s. It was a technique it 
continued to rehearse after moving in | 960 onto 
the F-86F Sabre. 

The squadron started transitioning onto 
the F-5A in 1966, and was formally stood up 
with 16 aircraft on | May 1967. By 1970 it 
Was participating fully in the annual ‘Sennayind’ 


a Phantom 


opprobrium. That said, the wing did its best 

to lay out 12 or so aircraft in front of their 

hardened shelters in the woods, and the event 

scored higher marks than had been anticipated. 
JG 71 ‘Richthofen' was formed at the former 

RAF Ahlhorn as Germany's first post-war 

fighter wing on Canadair Sabres in June 1959, 

and moved in 1961 to Wittmund. April 1963 

saw JG 7] re-equip with F-104s, and in 1974 

it converted onto the Phantom. The unit 

has only now slowed down its rhythm of 

deployments, after completing its final Baltic and 

(simultaneous) Icelandic air policing missions in 


as Well as being a full member of the NATO. 


assembly plant in July 1975 — and the first 
aircraft arrived at Orland on 31 July 1985. 

338 was the last of Norway's four F-16 
squadrons to conyert to the type but, conversely, 
it was the first to convert onto the upgraded 
F-I6AM in 1999, The squadron's role has always 
been primarily as an attack outfit, and today it 
forms part of the NATO Rapid Reaction Force, 


farewel 


April 2012, while maintaining QRA cover for 
northern Germany. 

Wittmund, which some thought might 
close, will become the Luftwaffe's fourth 
Eurofighter base, but with significantly fewer 
aircraft — around 20 by 2018, and possibly 30 
by 2020 — than the 40 or so Phantoms that 
used to operate from there. It appears that the 
Luftwaffe Is shrinking its core units, to be known 
as ‘fliegende Gruppen’, to something closer to 
an expanded RAF squadron. The Bundeswehr is 
going through a ‘shrinkage’ at the moment that 
May turn out to be almost as painful as the hurt 


DISPATCHES < 


Above: 338’s markings had been toned 
down somewhat by the time this shot 
of F-SA 569 was taken. via Jan Jorgensen 


Tiger Association since 2003. Having taken over 
from Portugal the staging of the 2012 Tiger 
Meet, it will also be hosting 2013's event in place 
of cash-strapped Greece. 

The Norwegian ment confirmed its 
order for 55 F-35As in mid-June 2012, with 
@rland the chosen base. In the not-too-distant 
future the station will be Norway's sole combat 
aircraft facility. Boda is set to close, while Rygge’s 
DA20 electronic warfare aircraft will move to 
Oslo-Gardermoen. The stage Is now set for 
Norway to move level with, or ahead of, its cash- 
strapped NATO European partners. 

In recent years there has been a move in 
Norway to preserve some of its jet aviation 
heritage in flying form. Most prominent has been 
the Norwegian Air Force Historical Squadron's 
pair of Vampires, an FB6 and a 755, that 
performed jn the UK in 2011 and widely around 
Norway during this, the 100th anniversary year 
of Norwegian military aviation. They plan to add 
a third aircraft shortly. Meanwhile, the return 
to the skies of CF-104D 637 at Boda, whose 
rebuild has been long and expensive, remains 
some way off, but what an occasion that will be. 


F-4s galore at 
enthusiasts’ day; 


being felt currently by Britain's armed forces. 
The Luftwaffe is investing around 130 million 
Euros in the base in the run-up to the arrival of 
the first Eurofighters several months before the 
Phantoms finally stand down. They will be taking 
on the QRA role there around April 2013. The 
last Phantoms will be retired at the end of June 
2013, as the base and its QRA role are handed 
over to JG 7| Eurofighter crews. This will 

take place between 28 and 30 June 2013, and 
hopefully there will still be some eight aircraft to 
Perform a symbolic fly-out, two or three with 
specially-created markings. 
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| was wandering through our local library 
when | noticed a copy of your January 2012 
issue. On looking through the magazine | saw 
the picture of the Australian F-I | Is being 
interred. It brought back lots of memories 
as | went to the USA in 1973 as a sergeant 
electrican/fitter on the second acceptance 
tear. The F-I| Is were flown from the 
factory in Fort Worth, Texas to McClellan 
AFB just outside Sacramento, California. 
There we fitted to each two 300-gallon 
drop tanks and carried out our acceptance 
examinations for the flight home. 
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ford, Lincolnshire PE? 2PRUK 
full name and address. 
all letters. 


While based at Amberley 
we had F-4E Phantoms 
while waiting for the Fllls. 
One of the Phantoms 
carried out an unusual 
manoeuvre one day when, 
after doing a couple of 
touch-and-goes, it touched 
down with the wheels 
up — the pllot applied full 
afterburner and managed to 
get It off again. After doing a 
wheels-down flypast of the 
tower he made a normal 
landing. Two drop tanks and 
two flaps later it was back 
flying. Only the instant power delivery of 
the Phantom saved the pilot a lot of hassle. 
AnF-I1 1 could not have done the same 
thing due to the slower power delivery of a 
complicated system. 

This incident brought about a joke. ‘How 
do you know when you have landed with the 
Wheels up? When it takes full afterburner to 
taxi.’ 
Sorry to be long-winded, but the magazine 
just brought back so much. 

Mike Iverson 
via e-mail 


VARSITY VITUPERATIONS 


| was aware that IWM Duxford was 
in the process of divesting itself of 
various airframes but, for the most 
part, | could not understand the 
logic. Suffice to say, having read the 
‘significance statements’ as reported 
in the article ‘Duxford disposals’, | 
am none the wiser. 

What Duxford does with 
its aeroplanes is, of course, its 
prerogative, but | arn greatly 
concemed by the decision to rid 
the collection of Varsity WJ945. The 
aircraft was ‘inherited’ by IWM following a short 
post-service flying career. It effectively replaced 
an earlier example in the collection which was 
scrapped due to extensive corrosion following 
years of outside display and inattention. 
Unsurprisingly, "245 also suffers from some 
corrosion but it is apparent that Duxford is not 
prepared to undertake any restorative effort. 
Somehow its condition has some bearing on its 
significance to the collection! Perhaps someone 
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can explain the | 
Ignorant head. 
‘The statement then reveals that ‘ 
: it 'IWM 
interpret the story of aircraft training thio 
other objects in its collection’. | have a suggestion: 
getrid of all the artefacts because the story of 
war, and training for war, May be conveyed 
dware. This would save the Museum 


a great deal of m p * 
Dixdord airfield” = Cul then dispose of 


logic in thls, as it is way over my 


Russ Snadden, via email 
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HOMAGE TO HATFIELD 
s great interest that | read about 
my friend George Aird in the July edition a 
Classic Aircraft. As | was personal assistant 
to John Cunningham, the de Havilland chief 
test pilot and WW2 night fighter ace, | 
knew George amongst the other members 
of the test flying team. | was actually on 
Hatfield Aerodrome and saw George make 
his spectacular escape, and although his 
parachute did not have time to open, he fell 
on the ridge of some greenhouses which 
broke his fall. Amongst his injuries were 
two broken legs, but he was back flyinga 
Lightning a year after his accident, although 
he claimed to have lost an inch or two in 
height. The tractor in the picture was used 
for cutting the grass and it was driven by 
young Sutterby, the son of the Sutterby 
farming family who ran de Havilland Farms. 

What originally brought my attention to 
the article was my photo of Comet IXB 
XM823 during its delivery flight by George 
to Shawbury. | had the choice of flying 
‘on the Comet, or flying in the Heron to 
capture air-to-air photos of this last flying 
Comet | making its final flight. | chose to 
capture it for prosperity. 

It may be of interest for you to know that 
on one day Air Commodore (as | believe 
his rank was at the time) Bird-Wilson, the 
former Battle of Britain ace and controller 
of the CA aircraft fleet, visited his old friend 
John Cunningham at Hatfield. He sat in my 
office while waiting for John. | was aware 
that the Comet | was about to be retired, 
and | did not want this historic aircraft 
ending up on the scrap heap as many CHEe 
had. | was able to alert Bird-Wilson to the 
significance of this aircraft, and it was he 
who ensured that it was preserved: 

My time at Hatfield was most 
memorable, and | was able to claim that 
I never had a real job because | enjoy 
myself so much, although there were sa 
accidents. philip Birtles 

via e-ma 
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_ BRITANNIA AT 6 


True ‘Brit 


It was an aircraft just after its time, the poor Bristol Britannia — 

a turboprop When the world wanted jets. Nor was it exactly 
untroubled. But, 60 years after it first flew, the ‘Whispering Giant’ still 
deserves to be remembered as a great commercial aviationadvance 


words: BRUCE HALES-DUTTON 


Britannia 312 G-AOVC 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Rolando Ugolin/Airinerart 


T MAY HAVE BEEN THE WORLD'S first 
turbine-powered long-range airliner, it 
may have been the jumbo jet’ of its day 
and it may have brought new levels of 
comfort to intercontinental air travel, 
but what its crews remember best is that flying 
it was pretty cool. Literally. 

While passengers enjoyed cocktail bars and 
comfy bunks, faulty temperature controls 
ensured that the crew froze. It wasn’t unknown 
for pilots to keep their coats on for the whole 
flight. In fact it was so cool its crews called it the 
‘flying ice-maker. 

To aviation historians the Bristol Britannia 
will always be the success that never was. To 
them the Britannia, which flew for the first ime 
60 years ago, represents a classic case of great 
potential ruined by bungling and tardiness. 

Whatever the reasons, the truth is that the 
Britannia took too long to get into service. 
Problems with its Proteus turboprop engines 
put it back two years and the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, for which it had been 
designed, lost patience. In any case, the jet age 
was fast approaching. 

Yet the Britannia still notched up some 
impressive achievements. It was the first 
airliner to offer reliable non-stop trans-Adantic 
operations in either direction and the first to fly 
between the UK and the US Pacific coast. 

Passengers loved the smooth ride. The 
Britannia was quiet too: BOAC marketed it as 
‘The Whispering Giant. It was widely used by 


the RAF as well as by the smaller independent 
airlines, one of which liked the aircraft so much 
it decided to change its name to Britannia 
Airways. 


BIRTH OF THE ‘BRIT’ 

But that wasn't really what the Britannia had 
been designed for. Its roots can be traced back 
to 1942 and the wartime Brabazon Committee's 
specification for a long-range airliner in the 
100,000lb (45,360kg) class. This prompted 
the state-owned British Overseas Airways 
Corporation to call for an aircraft to fly its 
medium-range Empire routes. 

The Bristol company responded with the 
Type 175, a Centaurus-powered 32-seater. It 
seemed the most promising of all the designs 
submitted but was considered over-powered 
and consequently enlarged to become a 
48-seater. BOAC hesitated, but the Ministry 
of Supply ordered three prototypes with 
the expectation that BOAC would buy 25 
production aircraft. 

In 1948 Bristol proposed a variant powered 
by its own Proteus turboprop. The engine 
had originally been designed for the Bristol 
Brabazon II and the Saunders-Roe Princess, 
both of which featured leading-edge air 
inlets. A comprehensive re-design was 
required for the Britannia, but the engine 
retained its complex reverse airflow 
arrangement in which the compressor 
faced backwards with its air intake 


well to the rear. This was to be the cause of 
trouble which was to dog the powerplant. 

The Bristol design team under Dr (later Sir) 
Archibald Russell schemed a highly-efficient 
airframe with a 12ft (3.66m)-diameter 
pressurised fuselage and wings having double- 
slotted flaps. The flying controls, unique for the 
time, relayed pilot inputs to small servo tabs 
along the trailing edges of the control surfaces, 
which then moved the surfaces themselves. 


TESTING TRIALS 

The first prototype (G-ALBO) made its maiden 
flightin August 1952 with Bristol's chief test pilot 
Bill Pegg at the controls. Derek Harvey, author 
ofa contemporary book about the Britannia, set 
the scene: 16 August was a ‘clear sunny morning 
when the huge Bristol plant disgorged several 
thousand of its workers on to the hangar aprons 

to watch the first Britannia G-ALBO go purring > 
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down the runway on itsmaiden flight at Filton. 
‘The Britannia had entered on the next phase of 
itsdevelopment.” 

Actually, the flight tumed out to be quite 
eventful. Manoeuvring indicated that 
elevator control was oversensitive. Then the 
undercarriage proved reluctant (0 deploy for 
landing. Blue smoke and an acrid smell wafted 
up to the flightdeck from an overheated motor, 
but the offending bogie locked down into 
position seconds before touchdown. 

The flight was judged sufficiently successful 
to engender confidence that the 25 Britannias 
ordered for BOAC in 1948 would enter service 
as planned in 1954. But the testing programme 
suffered delays. 

In February 1954 the second prototype 
(G-ALRX) was lost when Pegg was forced to 
belly-land it on mud flats in the Severn Estuary. 
The starboard inner engine burst into flames 
when the reduction gear failed, causing the 
engine to overspeed and explode. A KLM 
delegation had been on board at the time. 
ene eee there was a narrow 

pe for prototype when a flap drive 
failed. This left the test programme eee 
without a flyable aircraft, and it was now clear 
that there was no hope of the Britannia making 
the agreed delivery dates. 

Production finally started in 1955. To speed 
up manufacturing of BOAC's Series 102s a 
second line was started at Shorts’ Belfast factory. 
Compared, with the prototype these aircraft 
had ighe take-off weight, 3,900ehp Proteus 
705 engines and could seat 90 passengers. The 


was able to 
ch altitude 
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it seemed to be confined to the 
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icing. Alt Seas “1 to accept any further 


topics, BOAC 


The cause was eventually put down {0 Ice 
forming in the ‘u-bends’ in the convoluted 
ducts feeding air to the compressor. The ice 
accumulated at these points, then melted, 
saturating the engine with water. Glow plugs 
were installed to re-light the engine, but, as the 
New Scientist reported, this was not regarded as 
‘anything more thana temporary expedient. 

In October 1957 the journal noted that Bristol 
engineers working with the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment at Tarnborough had come up 
with a more permanent solution. This involved 
tapping highly-compressed fast-moving air 
from the compressor and releasing it into the 
duct just before the ‘U-bend’ to break up the 
stagnant layer of ait which accumulated there. 
This would shift the ice before it had a chance 
to build up. However, as crews would testify, the 
glow plugs were still in operation into the 1960s. 

Peter Masefield, who had been recruited 
from British European Airways [0 be 
Bristol's managing director, was scathing in 
his condemnation of BOACs. attitude. ‘We 
continued making unnecessary modifications 
for two years, he wrote later. ‘Tt delayed the 
Britannia’s entry into service from, March 1955 
until February 1957. Worse still was ‘BOACS 


determination to rubbish in the most publicway 
© What might have, been a world-bea itish 


Left top to bottom: 
An early BOAC 
Britannia 102 takes off 
on a test flight, 
Aviation-Images.com 


The end of G-ALRX’s 
flying career (which 
lasted just over a 
month), on the mud 
flats at Littieton-on- 
Severn in February 
1954, 

Peter R. March 


Aview inside the 
Brabazon hangar at 
Filton as two Britannia 
102s undergo final 


assembly. 
PRM Aviation Collection 


Below: The first Series 
300 example to join 
BOAC’s flect was 
Britannia 312 G-AOVB. 
Aviation-Images.com 


It was hardly 
surprising that those 
airlines which had not 
already been put off 
by the tardy delivery 
schedule now completely 
lost interest in the 
Britannia. These 
potential customers 
had included TWA 
whose eccentric 
owner, Howard 
Hughes, had flown 
the aircraft — in his 
socks — and been 
impressed by its 
performance. 


IN SERVICE, 
AT LAST 

The Britannia 102 
went into service with BOAC in 
February 1957, but the aircraft carried their first 
passengers before that. The previous August, 
two had made over 60 flights to ferry troops 
between Britain and Cyprus dunng the build-up 
to the Suez Crisis. Each flight carried 116 troops 
non-stop to Nicosia. 

On 1 February G-ANBI operated BOAC’s 
first revenue-earning Britannia service, from 
London to Johannesburg. In testing it had 
beaten the time set by the Comet 1 because it 
only had to make one refuelling stop, but now 
it inaugurated a three times-weekly service 
stopping at Rome, Khartoum and Nairobi or 
Salisbury. 

The Britannia, as Peter Royce remembers, 
represented a big advance on the Boeing 
Stratocruiser in which he'd flown as a navigator. 
Not only was the Britannia faster but it was 
better suited to the hot and high operating 
conditions of Africa. He recalls having to tell the 
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captain of a Stratocruiser flight delayed from 
its early morning take-off slot by serviceability 
problems that the aircraft was now too heavy for 
the conditions and that they‘d have to wait until 
it got cooler. 

‘We didn't have anything like that with the 
Britannia’, Capt Royce told Classic Aircraft. ‘It 
was very powerful’. He flew as one of two co- 
pilots who would take it in tums to navigate 
the aircraft, having taken the conversion course 
in late 1959. The ground segment introduced 
him to the Britannia’s complex electrical system 
and the notorious ‘dolls’ eyes’. They indicated 
when a system was live: black for off and white 
for on. They looked like eyes. Royce explains: 
‘When the whole system, hydraulics, electrics 
and everything, was in operation then all these 
dolls’ eyes would light up on the flight engineer’s 
panel. It was a rather complicated electrical 
system, a typical British design.” 

One of the Britannia’s quirks was that power 
had to be maintained on landing into the flare. 
‘Ifyou thoughtyou were alittle bithigh, maybea 
little bit fast, and you took the power off too early 
it sank like a stone and suddenly you'd arrived 
very quickly and rather heavily’, Royce recalls. 

On take-off the main problem was the 
ever-present risk of losing an engine. T don't 
remember any other things we had to watch 
out for, Royce says. ‘There always seemed to be 
plenty of power.’ 

In fact, the Proteus engines were a major 
source of trouble. ‘When we on a trip, say a 10- 
day trip to the Far East, you'd probably say: ‘I 
won't be home for three weeks’, because quite 
often we had engine failures and had to wait for 
another to be sent out’ 

Royce also recalls the icing problem. ‘The 
glow plugs represented the fix but every now 
and again you'd get a ‘bang’ which was a bit 
disconcerting for the passengers. In humid 
conditions, such as were encountered flying > 
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from Nairobi down to Johannesburg or 
Salisbury, you'd quite often get lots of banging 
and thumping with the auto re-lights.’ 

Royce refuses to accept that BOAC made too 
much of the icing problem when it was first 
encountered. He points out that having all four 
engines flaming out simultaneously would 
constitute a major safety issue, although he 
concedes the risk of this was not high. 

Meanwhile the Bristol design team was 
working on the stretched Series 300 which had 
a 10ft (3m) fuselage extension and 4,120ehp 
Proteus 755s. Range went up to 5,300 miles 
(8530km) and 140 passengers could be 
accommodated. The 310, previously the 300LR, 
was the original long-range version for BOAC 
with a gross weight of 185,000Ib (83,900kg). 
BOAC ordered 18 under the designation 
Britannia 312. Canadian Pacific bought six, as 
the Series 314, while El Al had three Series 313s. 

El Al's aircraft were intended for routes 
between Israel and the USA via Europe. During 
a proving flight one of its Britannias flew 6,100 
miles (9,817km) from New York to Tel Aviv 
at an average speed of 401mph (645km/h). 
The airlines New York service started in 
December 1957, the same month BOAC began 
trans-Atlantic flights with its 312s. It had 
originally expected the Britannia would give it 
a three-year lead in turbine operations on the 
route, but in October 1958 one of the airline’s 
Comet 4s flew the first jet trans-Atlantic service. 
Pan Am followed soon afterwards with Boeing 
707 operations. 

The long-range Britannias distinguished 
themselves nevertheless. By the end of the first 
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‘Atthough UK mar ufacture end 
han had been hoped 


year BOAC’s aircraft were flying a daily average 
of eight hours as operations expanded, and the 
type succeeded piston-powered equipment on 
Toutes to Africa, Australia, the US West Coast 
and South America. 
_ In qans-Atlantic service they were operated 
in an all-first class configuration for just 50 
Passengers. There were 26 ‘slumberette’ fully- 
reclining seats and a similar number of first class 
reclining ones, The eastbound flight typically 
took 12 hours — one in 1958 lasted Just nine- 
and-a-half — while favourable winds usually 
ensured the westbound leg could be done in 11. 
The Britannia was well-liked both by pilots 
and Passengers. BOAC claimed it was the fastest 
Most spacious airliner in the world’. Peter Royce 
recalls that the Britannia Was considerably 
quieter than the Stratocruiser he had previously 
operated. ‘Up front we were obviously ahead 


of the engines’, he says, ‘so you just got this 
swishing sound, as opposed to the rumble on 
the Stratocruiser where you had those bloody 
great Pratt & Whitneys thundering round. 

He flew both the Britannia 102 and 312. 
‘There wasn't a lot of difference between them, 
not in terms of operations’, he says. ‘The 300s 
fuselage wasabitlongerand I havea recollection 
we found ita nicer aeroplane to fly: ; 

BOAC's Britannia 300 series offered olf 
abreast seating in its 12ft-wide cabin which was 
partitioned off into three smaller areas: There 
Were 93 seats in tourist class configuration W" 
4lin pitch. 

Behind the main cabin with its 66 seats te 
said Derek Harvey in his 1958 book about i 
Britannia, ‘an arrangement of partial coal 
containing the ship's library andeitherac a 
bar or wardrobe space for hanging the U5 


Britannia 102s in open storage at 
Heathrow after retirement by BOAC. 
Many of these airframes went on to 
be bought by other carriers such as 
Laker and Britannia. Aviation-Images.com 


hats, coats and cameras and for that winter 
dress or tropical suit that some passengers like 
to keep handy for later in the journey.’ 

At the rear were the ladies’ powder room, 
containing a dressing table and both wing and 
full-length mirrors, and the men’s dressing 
room with a selection of electric shavers. ‘On 
a long and often tedious journey, Harvey 
explained, ‘it breaks the monotony to be able 
to spend an inordinately long time having a 
wash and brush-up.’ 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRIBULATIONS 

Alan Robinson was a navigator on BOAC’s 
Britannia 312s flying between London and New 
York. ‘It was a prestigious route, and by that 
time the Boeing 707 was already in operation so 
the poor old ‘Brit’ carried very few passengers’, 


he told Classic Aircraft. ‘Sometimes there were 
more crew than passengers. We'd fly London- 
Manchester-Prestwick and usually Goose Bay- 
Boston-New York. Goose Bay or Gander was 
the refuelling stop. It was a lengthy and arduous 
way of getting to New York’ 

Especially for the navigator, for whom there 
were no flight time limitations. Robinson 
made his first trip in November 1963 with an 
instructor. It was not a distinguished debut as 
he suffered from airsickness. Recovered, he 
‘navigated all the way to Gander, did the flight 
plan and we arrived at Montreal at the end of a 
24-hour duty day, 

It got better: ‘Once I'd been released to go on 
my own | found myselfas a 21-year-old in charge 
of the aeroplane and having to find Bermuda. If 
I didn't — we carried two hours reserves of fuel 
— we'd just run out. Nobody asked me where 


we were and I realised it was quite an incredible 
thing to do’ 

Robinson recalls the navigator’s station as a 
little cubicle to the nght of the flight deck. He 
says: ‘There was a table you could pull out to one 
side and an APN-9 LORAN valve set similar to 
the wartime Gee by my right elbow.’ 

Behind the flightdeck was the crew rest 
compartment with two bunks and an armchair. 
Robinson remembers: ‘Once we'd passed 
Gander on our way to New York I could climb 
into the bunk for a couple of hours. They were 
very comfortable, but unfortunately were in line 
with the props, so it was very noisy indeed. 

‘The amazing thing was they were made up 
with sheets and pillow cases and absolutely 
fantastic. Yet, when we started flying the 
747-400 — | was chief pilot on the 747-400 with 


British Airways and introduced the aeroplane— > 
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airtine CSA. Britannia 318 OK-MBB, 
having an engine test at Cambridge 
in June 1964, was CU-T671 on loan 
from Cubana. Adran M. Balch collecoon 


Below: Athens-based freight carrier 
Afrek kept the RAF schemes on 
the two Britannia 253Fs (CIs in 
their military days) it purchased in 
1976. G-BDUP, about to 

land at Stansted, had been XM496. 
Richard Vandervord/Avianon-Inages.com 


I couldn't get the company to provide anything 
like that level of comfort. I do remember on the 
port side opposite the galley there were two 
lavatories, one of which had a urinal, which is 
astonishing for an aeroplane” 

Capt Robinson also has vivid memories of 
the Proteus icing problem. ‘I well remember 
counting the number of auto re-lights en route 
from New York to Bermuda, and it was a very 
large number’, he says. 1 believe the flight 
engineer used to log the count. Of course, it 
didn't help that we flew between 18,000 to 
25,000ft, not a good level for avoiding icing.’ 

The aircraft also seemed to be too hot or too 
cold. “The lack of an auxiliary power unit meant 
that in Caribbean operations the aircraft was a 


BRIT /ANNIA OPERATORS 


itannia Airways, British Eagle, British Overseas Am 


. rt, Bi Arhike A va 
UK Air Charter, BKS Air Trans por Caledonian Airways, Donaldson International Airway 


British United Alrways 


i , Invicta International Airways, Laker Aj 
Air cae tthe Airlines, Redcoat Air Cargo, 
mh Nos 99 and 511 Squadrons, RAF; Aero, 


ational Airways> 
| Establishment 
+ Argentina Aerotransportes Entre Rios, 
tal SA : 
. Tata Southern Cross International 
(leased from Britannia Airways) ; 
+ Barbados British West Indian Airways 
(operated by BOAC) 
» Belgium Young Cargo 
» Burundi Centre Air Afrique ( 
+ Canada Canadian Pacific Airlines 
+ Cuba Aerocaribbean, Cubana de Aviacion 
+ Czechoslovakia CSA 
(leased from Cubana) 
* Dubai Air Faisal j 
* Ghana Geminair, Ghana Airways 
* Greece Afrek 


sauna bath until we'd taken off and climbed to 
cruising level’, Robinson recalls. ‘On the North 
Atlantic the converse was true: it was all right 
in the passenger cabin but the flight deck was 
bitterly cold. On one trip to New York, I recall 
the captain climbing into his seat in London and 
never taking his raincoat off until we'd landed in 
New York!’ 

The navigator's station, though, was warmed 
up by the APN-9 set. ‘In between fixes, when I 
was feeling cold and tired’, Robinson says, Td 
huddle up to it, resting my head on the insulation 
on the side of the fuselage and grab 10 minutes’ 
‘shut-eye’. I'd wake up with a frozen forehead, 

_ The Britannia was, however, ahead ofits time 
i one respect. As an all-electric aircraft, it pre- 
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* Hong Kong Cathay Pacific Airways 
(leased from BOAC) 

* Indonesia Ankasa Civil Air Transport 

* lreland Aer Turas, Interconair 

* Israel El Al 

* Kenya East African Airways Cor, 
(leased from Hunting Clan), ere 
Airlines, African Safari Airways Be 

« Liberia Liberia World Airways 

* Malaysia Malayan Airways: 
(leased from BOAC) 

* Mexico Aeronaves de Mexico 

* Spain Air Spain 

* Switzerland Globe Air, Tell Air 

* United Arab Emirates Gaylan Air Cargo 

* Zaire BCF Aviation, Katale Aero 
Transport, Transair Cargo 


dated Boeing’s 787 by halfa century. But trouble 
came if the batteries were flat. Alan Robinson 
recalls being stuck at Niagara Falls. ‘There was 
no way we could start the engines’, he says. ‘In 
the end they had tosend a pick-up truck with 42 
new batteries to get us away.’ 


THE ‘BRITS? LATTER YEARS 
BOAC put its 102s up for sale in 1961 and flew 
its final service with them in November 1963. 
Withdrawalofthe312s had started in September 
with the disposal of the first to independent 
carrier British Eagle. ‘The last scheduled BOAC 
Britannia trans-Atlantic service was flown In 
March 1964, although charters continued for 
another year, 


ritannia 
A pair of Monarch’s Bi 
312s, headed by 6-AOVG ete, 


Richard Vander vord/A viation-Images.com 


the end 


Mark Wagner! 


many 


‘One of the things that struck me most in those 
initial stages of being an enthusiast, at 15-16 
years old or so, was a visit to an Ostend airshow 
where there were two hulks of Young Cargo 
Britannias parked. | was so fascinated by this 
huge aircraft that | kind of fell in love with it’. So 
says Tony De Bruyn, whose airworthy OV-10 
Broncos are featured elsewhere in this issue, and 
who would have a part in a moment of aviation 
history — the last ever Britannia flight. 

‘| started writing some stories for Propliner 
magazine back in the '80s and '90s, and by that 
time there was only one Britannia still flying, 
which was in Zaire’, Tony continues. This was 
Series 312F 9Q-CHY, once G-AOYM with 
BOAC and later, after a period with British 
Eagle, best-known for its time on the strength 
of the A&AEE at Boscombe Down as XX367. 

‘| made some contacts, and | travelled there to 
do a story on its operator, Business Cash Flow 
Aviation. | happened to be on the last flight of 
that Britannia, because the engineer and the 
owner fell out while | was there, and it never 
flew again.’ 

That was in 1991, the aircraft being left 
abandoned at Kinshasa Airport. Then came 
a twist in the tale. A few years previously | 
had been to Cuba in search of the last flying 
Britannias there’, says Tony De Bruyn. ‘There 
was still one flying with Aerocaribbean at that 
time. | didn’t manage even to see it operating 
during the few weeks | spent there, but the 
flight engineer on the Business Cash Flow 
Aviation Britannia, John Byrne, asked me to 
put him in touch with the contacts I'd made 
in Cuba because he knew some people in 
Zaire who were interested in buying that last 
Aerocaribbean aircraft. John knows the Britannia 
inside-out, Eventually it came to a deal. | stayed 
in very close contact with them, and with the 
whole saga of the operation of the last Britannia 
in Zaire.’ 


An even lower 
beat-up, this 
time just prior to 
landing at Kemble. t 
PRM Aviation Collection 4 
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Transair Cargo was the buyer, and the aircraft 
‘one that had been delivered new to the RAF 
Britannia Cl XM496 Regulus served with 
Nos 99 and 51! Squadrons between 1960 
and ‘75, becoming G-BDUP upon its sale into 
civilian hands and operating freight flights out of 
Athens with Afrek Cargo. Then from 1984 came 
its time with Aerocaribbean as CU-T120. On 
the strength of Transair Cargo, the aircraft was 
registered first 9Q-CJH and then EL-WXA. 

Discussions on that trip to Zaire led to Tony 
De Bruyn starting his aviation logistics and spares 
supply company. Through that he got to know 
an ex-Britannia captain now flying Boeing 707 
freighters out of Ostend. In conversation with 
Tony one day, he happened to mention that he 
was about to be involved in the ferry flight of 
Britannia EL-WXA from South Africa, where it 
had latterly been stored, to Kemble. There it 
was to be preserved by the Britannia Aircraft 
Preservation Trust. Tony was in London at the 
time, and quickly changed his plans. 

The ferry flight began from Mmabatho in 
South Africa on |2 October |997. ‘| was on 
board all the way’, says Tony. ‘l was doing my 
PPL at the time, and as soon as we took off 
from Mmabatho the captain, my friend who'd 
just called me two days before, asked, ‘Do you 
want to fly for a bit?’ | was offered the co-pilot's 
seat. We flew first from Mmabatho to Douala, 
which was 447 minutes of flying time, cruising 
across Africa — three-and-a-half hours of that 
| flew myself. On 13 October we went from 
Douala to Palma de Mallorca, and | flew five- 
and-a-half hours. Leaving Palma for Kemble we 
attracted quite a lot of attention because people 
remembered Air Spain and the various other 
charter companies which flew the Britannia. 

‘The aircraft performed OK. The reason 


it had been retired was that continued a 


operation had become unsustainable [ 
because the engines had reached the point 


where they were down on power, though they 
were still producing enough power to get us 
there. On the ferry flight itself, | don't remember 
the aircraft giving any trouble. The autopilot 
didn't work, but otherwise it was all pretty much 
serviceable. 

‘As soon as we crossed into British airspace we 
opened a bottle of champagne on the flight deck, 
to celebrate the homecoming. The captain was 
Bob Sobek, the co-captain Christian Vervaeke, 
and the flight engineer John Byrne. We called 
Cardiff, and they said, ‘Confirm aircraft type’. 
‘Bristol Britannia’. They asked us to do a flyby. 
After Cardiff we were a bit early for the arrival 
time at Filton, so we also did a pass over Bristol 
Airport and then at Filton before we proceeded 
on to Lyneham, where the aircraft had been 
based, and Brize Norton. Then we went to 
Kemble, and made some extremely low flybys.’ 

Thus on 14 October 1997 ended the final 
flight of a ‘Whispering Giant’. Today it is still at 
Kemble, back in its RAF colours and now in the 
care of the Bristol Britannia XM496 Preservation 
Society. No-one involved will ever forget the 
experience of getting it there! Ben Dunnell 


Tony De Bruyn 
at the controls 
of the Britannia. 
~via Tony De Bruyn 


Above right Celebrations on the flight deck as the 
‘Brit’ reaches Britain. Seen from left to right 
are Bob Sobck, Christian Vervacke and John 


_- Byrne. via Tony De Bruyn 
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There are five surviving Britannias, all in the Uk: 
(rward fuselage), ANCE G-AOVr;xnagn: CrALRK 
and XM496. Peter R. March details they, |’ > OWT 


‘on, c/n 12874. First 


flown 23 Decem 
it force-landed on t 
Severn, Gloucestershire WI 
in the starboard Inner engin 
ae rescued before the tide rose and was 
damaged beyond economic repair. Fuselage 
initially served as a crew trainer at Filton and 

; later, reduced to a forward fuselage, he ss 
used by the Aeromedical and Safety School at Boscombe Down. In 1995 it We Cora x 
Britannia Aircraft Preservation Trust and joined the Bristol Aero Collection. Movs 

1996. After BAC closed at Kemble in May 2012, into storage. <a 


M496 — Cotswold Airport, 
Gloucestershire, on display 

Built by Shorts at Belfastas a Series 253F 
Britannia Cl, c/n 13508. First flown 24 August 
1960 and delivered to RAF at Lyneham 
September 1960. XM496 was named Regulus 
and served with Nos 99 and 511 Squadrons, 
1960-75. Sold as G-BDUP and operated 

by Afrek Cargo 1976-82; Aerocaribbean 
(CU-T120) 1984-90; Transair Cargo (9Q-CJH/ 


its last flight to Kemble. Maintained by Bristol 
Britannia Preservation Society/Bristol Britannia XM496 Preservation Society (from 2005). 


G-AOVF — RAF Museum Cosford, 
Shropshire, on display as ‘XM497’ 
Built at Filton as a Series 312, c/n 13237, for 
BOAC. First flown 18 December 1957 and 
delivered to BOAC at Heathrow as G-AOVF 
2 January 1958. Entered service 6 September 
1958, March 1964, leased to British Eagle. 
Converted to 312F cargo variant 1968, 
Operated by Donaldson International 1970-72; 
IASAS Cargo 1972-78; Invicta 1978-79; IAC 
Cargo (9Q-CAZ) 1981. Retired as G-AOVF and 
stored at Manston in June 1981. Sold to RAF 
asa oy meds eee to RAF Cosford on 3! May |984. Originally painted as G-AOVF in 
livery but in Was externally restored and repainted i i 
colours as Britannia Cl 'XM497' named ae ees eugesaree comeran 


bruary 1954, 


+ G-ANCF — Speke Airport, Live, 
; under restoration for display 

i Built by Shorts at Belfast as Series 39gF 

+ c/n 12922; first flown 19 November ' 
: 1958, Delivered to Transcontinental SA 
? Argentina (LV-PP\/LV-GJB) 16 December 
; 1959. Subsequently operated by British 

: Eagle (G-ANCF) 1964-68; Monarch 

i Airlines (G-ANCF) 1968-76; African C. 
: Kenya (SY-AZP) 1976; Invicta Internati 
= (G-ANCF) 1976-80, Last flight 30 October 

: 1980. Stored at Manston 1981-88. To Britanni 
? Aircraft Preservation Trust 1985. Moved to : 
} Brooklands Museum 1988, then Bristol Aero 

: Collection at Kemble on loan. To Speke, 

: Liverpool 2007. 


ELWXA) 1993-97. On |4 October 1997 made; 


via Eric Tarrant 
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} G-AOVT — Duxford Aviation Society, 

: Duxford, Cambridgeshire, on display 

+ Built at Filton as a Series 312, c/n 13427, the last 
? of 18 Britannia 312s for BOAG. First flown |7 

? December |958, Delivered to Heathrow on 

? | January 1959. Leased to British Eagle on 13 

: September | 963, entering service 3 November 
: 1963 named Enterprise, subsequently re-named 
¢ Ajax. Sold to Monarch Airlines and delivered to 
; Luton 10 May 1969. Operated by Northeast 

? Airlines 1974, Invicta 1974-75. Final commercial 
? flight to Manston 14 February 1975. Repainted 
? In Monarch colours at Luton and last flight to 

$ Duxford 28 June 1975 for preservation by the 

: DAS. 
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Airlines in 19 countries eventually operated 
the Britannia including two of Britain's 
emerging charter carriers, Britannia Airways 
and Monarch. The latter started with two and 
eventually had eight. The RAF, too, operated 20 
Belfast-built machines designated Series 253 
by the manufacturer and Britannia Cl by the 
military. Three were ordered by the Ministry 
of Supply as Series 252s, initially known as 
Britannia C2s when later passed to the RAF. 
Based on the Series 301, they all featured 
4,400ehp engines, a full-length metal floor and 
fittings for aft-facing seats. Deliveries started in 
June 1959, The aircraft saw nearly two decades 
of extensive RAF use, with the last being retired 
in January 1976. Many were offered for sale to 
commercial operators. 


{ Above: In the foreground, Britannia Cl XMS520 Arcturus is loaded with 
/ equipment, while behind several of its brethren share Lyneham's apron 
space with a Hastings and a Comet. Aviation-Images.com 


Left: Britannia Cl XM496 on approach to Lyneham in March 1970, the 
year in which the RAF ‘Brit’ fleet moved to Brize Norton. Adrian M. Balch 


Although the Britannia, revolutionary in so 
many ways, had started a step ahead of the 
competition when first it appeared, it found 
itself left behind at a time of rapidly advancing 
technology. In his acclaimed book ‘Empire of 
the Clouds’, James Hamilton-Paterson says: 
‘The Britannia’s history is tragicin its revelation 
of how an excellent aircraft's prospects were 
steadily killed off by managerial and political 
incompetence.’ 

The net result was that the Britannia 
ended up with a handicap its builders could 
do nothing about: it was a turboprop when 
everyone wanted jets. But it still represented 
a step forward in airline performance and 
as such, says Alan Robinson, ‘it really was a 
milestone in aviation history. il 
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Fifty years ago, two iconic Cold War aircraft — the Lightning and the U-2 — came together in 
series of interception trials then considered highly secret. Their story, however, can now be t a 


words: IAN BLACK 


2A 56-6701 in service with the 
4080th Strategic 

wing, the first USAF unit to operate 
the ‘Dragon Lady”. xa fan Bick 


aircroft.net 


INALLY, AFTER NEARLY HALF 
A century, the true story of once. 
luenced the shape 


of the Cold War can fully be told 


— aircraft that flew at opposite ends of the 
spectrum in one respect, namely speed, but 
which could both call the upper levels of the 
earth’s atmosphere their own, 

One was operated under a veil of secrecy — 
the Lockheed U-2, designed by ‘Kelly’ Johnson 
for high-altitude reconnaissance in the era 
before satellitesand able to flyso high it would be 
impossible to shoot down, or so it was thought. 
Meanwhile, a group of aerodynamicists in 
north-west England was developing a fighter 
that could fly so fast and zoom so high that 
no threat was beyond its reach — the English ~ 
Electric Lightning, specifically designed to 
protect UK airspace from Soviet bombers. 

While English Electric pipped Lockheed to the 
post by nearly a year with the maiden flight of 
the P1A development aircraft in August 1954, it 
would take a further six years of development to 
introduce the type now known as the Lighting 
to squadron service. The U-2, however, was 


Lightning Fs of 

No 56 Squadron, 

which contributed two 
aircraft to the trials. 
‘Two of the aircraft 

in this 

XMI175/T and XM177/N, 
were those involved. 
Aviation-Images.com 


> LIGHTNING VERSUS U-2 


A very rare colour shot of Lightning Fl 
XM136 in service with the AFDS. via lan Blck 


Even their logbooks bore no entries to disclose 
the nature of the work they were doing, nor 
indeed the aircraft type they were flying. On 
their return, few if any divulged what they 
had been doing for years afterwards. Hardly 
surprising, then, that RAF pilots could gather 
little or no information on the U-2's performance 
— the big question being how high it could fly. 


A TRIAL IS BORN 

Fast forward to 1962 and the Cold War was 
becoming ever colder. The Americans had of 
course lost a U-2 over Russia in May 1960, the 
infamous Gary Powers incident The aircraft 
once thought untouchable had been brought 
down by a Soviet surface-to-air missile, Powers 
ejecting and being captured before his release in 
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Lightning pilot George Black with a Taylor Baxter 
helmet, but no pressure jerkin. va lan Black 
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a Berlin spy swap. Questions were being asked 
as to how the U-2 could have been shot down. By 
1962 there existed new threats to the West, with 
the Cuban Missile Crisis looming and the Soviet 
Union continuing to conduct nuclear testing 
deep inside its territory. ; 

In August 1962 UK newspapers carried the 
story ofa new deployment of USAF U-2As to the 
UK. Flying direct from Plattsburgh AFB, New 
York, the aircraft routed direct to RAF Upper 
Heyford, covering the 2,950 miles in just seven 
hours. At the Oxfordshire base they arrived in 
the media’s full glare, the world being told that 
the U-2s were on a peaceful mission gathering 
samples from the upper atmosphere. While 
this was not totally untrue, they were actually 
based in Europe in order to fly north, deep into 
the Arctic Circle, where they would attempt 
to gather radioactive particles in the upper 
atmosphere. Once analysed these could give 
the West vital information on what stage the 
Russians had reached in developing nuclear 
weapons. In particular, the scientists would 
hopefully be able to establish what yield these 
Weapons may have had. 

Headquarters RAF Fighter Command saw 
that the U-2 deployment presented a golden 
Opportunity to test the new Lightning against 
an ultra-high-level target. Under the command 
of Wg Cdr John Nicholls, an experienced Korean 
War veteran who flew the E-86 with the USAF 
and achieved two MiG-15 kills, the AFDS 
(Air Fighting Development Squadron) was to 
conduct the trial under the tightest of security 
measures. In charge of the project was then Flt Lt 
John Mitchell, an accomplished all-weather pilot 
current on the Lightning but who had previously 
flown the two-seat Javelin operationally. 

At this stage the AFDS was split into two 
Parts, one involved in day fighter tactics — 
mainly Hunter and Javelin — and the other in 
Lightning development Pilots were generally 
type-specific, but inspection of the project pilot’ 
logbooks shows he was current on no less than 


No I 11 Squadron Lis 

XMI91 and XM214 in tne elas 

they wore at the time of tl res 

intercept trials, This shot ake) 
taken 
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in the XG range, and a few early Lightnin 
Fls. While the Fls were production-standang 
they were still not as capable as the new F1As 
delivered exclusively to the Wattisham wing and 
operated by Nos 56 and 111 Squadrons, 

Contact was first made with the English 
Electric company for guidance regarding trials 
carried out on the Lightning above 50,000f. 
Surprisingly, despite meetings with chief 
Lightning test pilot Wg Cdr Jimmy Dell, little 
information was available on the aerodynamic 
limitations above this height. 

At the time, two of the most closely-guarded 
secrets about the Lightning were its top speed 
and its maximum altitude. Despite company 
publicity the Lighming was not then cleared 
to Mach 2 and its service ceiling, according to 
the ‘Secret’ pilot’s notes, was 60,000ft. This 
was not a physical limitation but more one 
imposed due to pilots only flying with normal 
safety equipment — in particular the P and 
Q-type oxygen masks. Little was known in the 
early 1960s about flight above 60,000ff, but it 
was clear that a decompression would result 
in pilots losing consciousness and their 
blood boiling in a matter of seconds 
if they didn’t either descend or 
don the correct equipment. 


four types: Lighting, Meteor, Hunter and [ie 


Javelin. Quite a feat. 


Atthis stage the AFDS was o) i ' 
ne AKT perating the ear 
development Lightnings, which bore SEL I 


‘The U-2 crews thought 
the whole exercise a 
waste of time, as they felt 
immune to interception’ 


Now an opportunity presented itself to put the 
new fighter to the test, along with its associated 
ground support. 

In a trial that would push to the limit the 
capabilities of the radar, missiles, pilot and 
ground controllers it would need to use the 
very latest version of this formidable fighter. 
With little information coming from the 
manufacturers it would be up to one pilot 
from the AFDS to explore just how capable the 
Lightning was. Fit Lt Mitchell’s first task was 
a visit to the aptly named Frankenstein’s of 
Manchester who manufactured the full pressure 
suits needed for high-altitude flight. 

To compliment the look, a Taylor 
Baxter helmet would be worn, the type 
resembling an early astronaut’s helmet. 
Totally enclosing the head, it must have 
made visibility incredibly restricted, 
and as it was laced up at the back the 

pilot could not easily remove it. The 
prospect of ejecting over 
the sea and trying 

to take it off 


in an emergency were not good. Next up was 
a tip to the Institute of Aviation Medicine at 
Farnborough for a trial fit of the suit and a rapid 
decompression in the purpose-built chamber up 
to a simulated 75,000ft. 

Once the U-2s arrived, a face-to-face briefing 
was arranged with the pilots to confirm they 
were happy to be intercepted. It was obvious 
that the American crews thought the whole 
exercise a waste of time, as they felt immune 
to interception. Despite a reluctance to divulge 
any performance figures, the USAF did agree to 
allow the RAF to attempt the intercept profile on 
certain days. 

The plan was for the U-2s to take off from 
their Upper Heyford base and head north up the 
spine of the United Kingdom, rapidly gaining 
altitude to reach an initial height somewhere 
in the mid-60,000ft range. The flights would 
depart at 06.30hrs each morning and track 
north around the Arctic Circle, where they 
would gather samples of radioactive material 
and hopefully allow scientists the opportunity to 
assess the yield of Soviet weapons 

The rules laid down by the U-2 crews 

were clear, Although they were happy to be 
intercepted, they insisted that the 
Lightnings come no closer than > 


A 1961 shot of Lightning 
Fl XM147 getting airborne 
for a press day, The aircraft 
Was on the strength of the 
Target Facilities Flight at 
Wattisham. Aviation-images.com 
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five miles from the U-2s unless visual. Even 
then they could get no nearer than 5,000ft, and 
definitely could not pass in front. With the U-2 
flying in what's known as ‘coffin comer, on the 
edge of its maximum permitted speed and its 
Stall speed, a Lighming passing at supersonic 
speed and disturbing the airflow could have had 
Catastrophic consequences. 

The most important part of the trial was 
how to devise an intercept profile that would 
allow two objectives to be reached: firstly, to 
get the fighter into a position where its pilot 
could visually identify the target, and secondly 
to allow the pilot to be in a position from which, 
once identified, he could ifneeded fire a missile. 
Much like English Electric, the maker of the 
Lightning’s Firestreak missile, de Havilland, had 
little or no knowledge of how the missile would 
behave if fired at such heights. The classified 
figures for the Firestreak gave a maximum 
Telease height of 55,000ft and a 
Maximum launch speed of Mach 
1.7, probably due to the fact thatno 
actual trials had been done at these 
extreme parameters. On top of the 
launch altitude the missile could in 
theory snap up 10,000ft to destroy 
its target. 

Early on it was clear that intercepting the U-2 
Was going to be extremely difficult, requiring an 
expert fighter controller to set the jet up on the 
perfect intercept geometry. A few degrees’ error 
and the intercept would be wasted due to the 
enormous closing speed of the Lightning onto 
such a slow target. 

Another realisation was thatthe early versions 
of the Lightning used by the AFDS would be 
unable to carry out the task. The unit’s base at 
RAF Binbrook was also deemed an unsuitable 
location from which to carry out the profile. A 
plan was therefore devised to deploy a team of 
engineers to RAF Middleton St George, arecently 
vacated former Lighting base whose location 

the north-east coast was ideally suited for the 


"trial. Peter Caygill’s excellent book ‘Lightning 
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converting this spe g f 
pitch techniques. This required very skilful 


the pilot. 


‘The Lightnings having passed the U-2s 
in an obvious firing position, the American 
pilots were both surprised and dismayed’ 


Trials to prove the intercept profile were 
initially conducted using the AFDS’ Lightning 
Fis, with the knowledge that for the actual 
missions improved F1As would be employed. 
The biggest advantage the later model would 
have was an improved oxygen system, as well 
as the ability to carry an air-to-air refuelling 
probe, though no tankers were used. The only 
visible external difference was the ducting that 
ran down the FIA’s fuselage side, containing 
electrical wiring. This was a major advantage 
as previously all the wiring had been housed 
inside, around the hotengine casings. 


FLYING THE PROFILE 
A brief description of how the profile was flown 
will explain just how precise the entire operation 


briefing with the U-2 pilots the 
exactly when the targets would ew 
normally around 06.30. Tract; 8S aitbome 
» Tracking no; z 
the centre of the UK, the U-25 aie rth 
rapidly. Having pre-positioned Lighn “altitude 
from Wattisham to Middleton sp ae Plas 
Teesside Airport) the AFDS pilots woul fel 
after the U-2s in order to head Out to ‘ launch 
easterly heading before turning back eeaah 
accelerating. West and 

As can be imagined, there was 
error, If the Lightning flew too 
the risk of turning back and mis: 
Likewise, if it turned too ear} 
in front of the U-2 — most 
was a true test of man and 
that brought together the ent 
network. 

With GCI (Ground Controlled Intercep;; 
effectively running the show, the ea 

nit 7 
mona ange 
altitude and heading, The aim 
Was to put the Lightning into an 
ideal position in relation to the 
target, which would therefore 
cross the fighter’s nose at 99 
degrees (from left to right on the Morning 
sorties) at a range of 40 miles. This would 
allow the Lightning to accelerate to Mach 1,7, 
covering 17 miles per minute, and hopefully roll 
out behind the U-2 at 22 miles. That was the 
easy part! With a total fuel capacity of around 
7,000 gallons the consumption at Mach 1.7 was 
colossal, further adding to the workload of the 
single-seat fighter’s pilot. 

In real time the Lighting would take 4min 
30sec to climb to 37,000ft at Mach 0.9, This 
profile involved a level acceleration to Mach 
1.7 lasting just 2min 45sec! Planned fuel at 
this stage was around 4,000 gallons, hopefully 
coinciding with the U-2 crossing the fighter’s 
nose some 30,000ft above at just Mach 0.7 
Perhaps the most delicate part of the trial now 
occurred, turning the Lightning while climbing 


Zero room for 
far east it 

; SING its tar, et, 
y It could end up 
embarrassing. Thi 
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at Mach 1.7 and aiming to roll out 22 miles 
behind. Another Imin 15sec was needed to 
perform this. 

Now behind the U-2, the Lightning pilot was 
nearing 60-65,000ft and only had 1min 50sec 
to carry out his intercept. Using the Al Mk23 
radar stern-on to the U-2, detection ranges 
were in the order of 15-18 miles — closing at 
10 miles per minute, precision was called for. 
The Lightning pilot needed to lock up to the 
target and ensure that he wasn't on a collision 
course. 

From the trial pilot’s own recollections, 
the Lightning was now on the limit of its 
performance. With the speed reducing, it was 
rapidly approaching its own stalling speed, 
though still going supersonic. As the indicated 
speed fell back, control authority became 
ineffective with the stick almost at the back 
stops. In a race against time the Lightning pilot 
had to ensure he could put the fighter into a 


The lack of unit 
markings shows 
this to be a pre- 
delivery image 
of Lightning FI 
XMI7I. 
Aviation-Images.com 


Atrio of early U-2s — 
U-2C 56-6682, U-2A 
56-6722 and U-2D 
56-6954 — during trials 
from Edwards AFB. 
Nevada Aerospace Hall of Fame 


firing bracket normally 
two to three miles behind 
the target. 

Perhaps the hardest part 
of the whole intercept was 
the break-out manoeuvre. 
With such high closing 
speeds the risk of an 


airborne collision was very 

real. Whereas intercepts at medium altitude 
allowed fighters greater manoeuvrability, 
heights in excess of 65,000ft in rarified air 
left little control authority. With the tailplane 
producing lift the only safe way to break away 
was by rolling inverted, then pulling. 

The Lightnings having passed the U-2s in 
an obvious firing position, the American pilots 
were both surprised and dismayed. No longer 
were they invincible. Perhaps this was the 
catalyst to re-engine the U-2 in order to achieve 
even greater heights. 

Fully 18 sorties were flown, all solo with one 
being chased by OC AFDS. The results proved 
that, with GCI help, the Lightning could easily 
intercept targets up to 65,000ft — the radar 
worked perfectly and only on two occasions 
did the Avons suffer reheat blow-outs. Perhaps 
the most crucial lesson learned was the amount 
of pitch required to get behind the U-2 with 
sufficient energy to close the gap. Too violent a 
pitch-up would result in the speed washing off 
too quickly and the fighter being unable to close 
on the target. It certainly wasn'ta profile for the 
novice pilot, such was its complexity. 

As it was clear the RAF now had a fighter 
that could easily shoot down the ‘Dragon Lady’, 
the U-2 pilots changed their tactics. Instead of 
taking off and climbing heading north, they 
continued south in an effort to be even higher as 
they passed Middleton St George. Of course, on 
returning from their mission some eight hours 
later they were much lighter and able to climb 
even higher. 

From 18 October to 15 November 1962 the18 
live sorties saw only two mission aborts, the 


details of which have been lost to time, One 


can only imagine the sense of trepidation the 
U-2 pilots felt as they were intercepted with 
apparent ease by Britain's latest fighter. 

Significant dates have close parallels with 
the trial. While the UK was being subjected to 
twice-daily sonic booms, the Cuban Missile 
Crisis was reaching its climax. 22 October saw 
US forces on Defcon 3, and by 24 October this 
had been raised to Defcon 2, the highest-ever 
peacetime alert state. With U-2 flights over Cuba 
taking place almost daily, tragedy struck on 27 
October when one aircraft was shot down by an. 
SA-2 SAM, killing the pilot —the remains of the 
‘Dragon Lady are still on display in the military 
museum in Havana. 

After the Lightming/U-2 tial was complete 
it was calculated the maximum height reached 
was 77,800ft, which when corrected was 
83,000ft — perhaps the highest recorded flight 
of any Lightning. Despite several reports of 
sonic booms in the press, the RAF denied any 
involvement, such was the classified nature 
of the trial. Indeed, no record was made in 
the pilot's logbook of the target type for fear of 
disclosing the source. 

For the record, the Lightings that took 
part in the trial were XM175 and XM1177 from 
No 56 Squadron and XM191 and XM214 from 
No 111 Squadron. Of these four aircraft, only 
the nose of XM191 still exists — perhaps its 
owner is unaware of just how historically 
significant this machine is. Half a century on, 
it's now hard to comprehend how close the 
world came atthat time to nuclear destruction, 
but now, atleast, the full story can be told as to 
the true significance of the RAF’s first attempt 
to ‘chase the ‘Dragon Lady’,’ 
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— since December 2010 and chairman fro 
The British Airliner Collection is how the Duxford _ flowing Marc, Davis backgom 
j f commercial chartered civil engineer — ‘the nearest | got 
Aviation Society now refers to its array 0 ‘ to aircraft was re-developing the runway at 
aircraft — one that, with the Ambassador nearing Manchester pe he says — but there is 
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benefit of DAS’, David told Classic Aircraft, An 

operations manager and a marketing Manager 

: have been putin place from within the Society's 

mens pach oe right, esis eae volunteer ranks, making it what David describes 


Super VC10, Britannia, Viscount =e _ as ‘much more ofa corporate organisation now? 
One-Eleven — pictured this June. Ben Dun 


Enthusiasm is, of course, at the root of all 
DAS does, but there are very practical reasons 
for ‘needing to change our direction’, as David 
Garside puts it. Things have changed in one 
important respect, for, as David says, ‘We no. 
longer receive sufficient money from entrance 
fees to the museum to adequately maintain 
our airliner collection in the long term, and we 
have to find ways of increasing our income and 
become more self-sufficient and independent. 
That’s really what this process is all about. 

‘We're having to focus much more now on 
identifying ourselves as a separate organisation 
with charitable status from IWM Duxford 
and identifying the airliner collection as being 
nationallyimportantasa whole, which has never 
really been done before. Because the 12 airliners 
are integrated into the museum here, very few 
people see the individual airliners as part of 
a collection or understand that Concorde, for 
example, is owned and needs to be maintained 
by DAS.” 

Most prominent has been the decision this 
year to ‘brand’, as it were, the DAS aircraft as 
the British Airliner Collection, with a brochure 
and display boards to match. Since the British 
Airways Collection kept at the RAF Museum 
Cosford was — literally, in the case of some 
airframes — broken up, the airliners at Duxford 
have assumed a new importance. Aside from 
the more obvious rarities like the Ambassador 
and the Hermes fuselage, DAS now boasts the 
only complete civil VC10 and the oldest Viscount 


P| 


in the world, while none of the other types are 
exactly ten-a-penny, ‘In a sense, it is a national 
collection in many ways’, David remarks. 

The very nature of the aircraft types in the 
DAS line-up presents particular problems when 
it comes to preservation. ‘We were very pleased 
that the IWM was able to accommodate the 
Comet, Concorde, Dove, Hermes and York 
inside the AirSpace building when it opened 
in 2006, but this still left the Britannia, Herald, 
One-Eleven, Super VC10, Trident and Viscount 
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Ambassador 
G-ALZO out ina 
Fare bit of late 
Spring sunshine, 


outdoors’, says David Garside. The Ambassador 
will be joining them when its long-term 
restoration is complete. ‘The airliners we have 
outside are a constant maintenance job’, David 
continues. ‘But they've been here for 35 years, 
some of them, and they are sound. 

‘We've got about 120 volunteers working 
on the aircraft. At one time we were a Sunday- 
only organisation, but now we work Sundays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. We 
have one full-time member of staff, Chris Giles, > 
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getting the Gcolettion Out of the elements 7, 
not sure that putting a VC10, for ex, a 
under cover is actually feasible’ he Bee 
would dearly love to get the Viscount andi 
Ambassador particularly under Cover, = Ue 
G-ALZO spent six years as a BEA might be a half-way house. At the Te x that 
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original livery. Aviation Images.com J se to getthe collection 
2 : in good condition and our finances on a Stable 
footing. We're focusing all our efforts on gett ; 
“fa ng 

the Ambassador properly finished, and as Soo! 
as we've done that we'll go back to the Herald ” 

Work on the Herald was suspended a while 
back. ‘The tail fin and tailplane were taken off 
aswere the propellers, and they were in the yard 
being worked on until we put them to one side 
sowe could get on with the Ambassador, recal ‘ 
David. ‘We were trying to do too much at once 
really. He hopes that work might take a coup! 
ofyears to complete when it resumes. 

The final result will be an airliner line-y 
rather different from today’s. Not only will the 
Ambassador be added, but the order in whic! 
- reer the aurcraft are exhibited is set also to change. 
Parked at Lasham por ‘We've worked it out, we've gota scale model, 
is eee vane was not forgotten. and we're basically going to reconfigure the 
Richard Vandervord/Aveation-Images.com aircraft to put them in chronological order, 

David outlines. ‘We'll start with the Ambassador, 
which will be just west of the control tower, 
followed by the Viscount, Britannia, Herald, 
VC10, Trident and One-Eleven.’ 

The fact that the aircraft can be moved 
around indicates the nature of their condition, 
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First flown 19 January 1969, delivered to BEA, then to BA. Flew 
last commercial flight 16 October 1992, then stored Bournemouth. 
Allocated to DAS, flown to Duxford 4 March 1993. 
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AEROSPATIALE/BAC CONCORDE G-AXDN | 


First flew 17 December 1971 as third of six prototype/ 
development Concordes. Made fastest ever Concorde flight, 

to Mach 2.23, during trials from Tangier. Offered to DAS by 
Department of Transport 1975, flown to Duxford 20 August 1977 
upon retirement. Mostly parked outside until 1999 move to Hangar 
|, and still in that same building, since re-developed as AirSpace, 


British alrwaye 
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Concorde G-AXDN 
flying past at 
Farnborough in 1974. 
AirTeamimmages com Collection 
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Regular inspections show that Super 

vero G-ASGC Is in ey 
indition despite s| 

core outdoors. Trident G-AVFC, 

meanwhile, was last restored in 1990 


and Is also in good nick. Ben Dunnell 


as ascertained by regular, detailed inspections. 
Such a shuffle would otherwise be impossible. 
In fact, David describes the airframes as being in 
Semarkably good condition’. The One-Eleven is 
in need of a repaint, but plans are 
hopefully afoot to deal with this in 
the near future. 

Work on the DAS aircraft 
in AirSpace is, David Garside 
confirms, ‘much reduced’ owing 
to their being indoors. He has his 
eye on one project in particular, 
though. ‘The interior of the 
Concorde is something Id like to spend some 
time on — not to change it, because itis history 
itself, but the flooring gets a bit worn, and Td like 


Sole surviving Ambassador, 


DAVID GARSIDE 


toimprove the internal displays, as I wouldon all 
the aircraft. We really ought to be moving on to 
audio-visual displays, touch screens and the like. 
But the first priority for us has got to be to make 

sure the structure of the aircraft is 


‘It is (al national sound’, This also means that any 
collection in 
many ways’ 


new aircraft acquisitions — a BAe 
146 being an obvious hypothetical 
candidate — won't happen until, 
David says, Tm satisfied we can 
maintain what we've got.’ 

There are now nine days a 
year, on the occasions of the IWM 
Duxford airshows and special events, on which 
the DAS airliners are opened to the public for 
a small charge. ‘It’s healthy to have them open, 


‘Adrian M. Balch collection 


because visitors can appreciate the value of the 
collection and they are beginning to understand 
that these airliners are maintained ennrely by 
DAS volunteers’, remarks David. ‘Most see £2 a 
head to go on all nine aircraft, or £5 for a family 
ticket, as reasonable value for money. A few 
mightsay, ‘We've paid at the gate — why should 
we pay again?’, but actually most understand it.’ 
Additional revenue has been earned from 
the use of DAS aircraft for filming purposes. 
Quite often, the makers of TV programmes 
or adverts in need of an historic airliner for 
period ‘set-dressing’ or for interior shots have 
called upon the DAS — where else, after all, 
are so many types available in complete form? 
A good example was, perhaps ironically given > 


AVRO YORK I G-ANTK 


Rolled out January 1946. Entered service as MWV232 with 

No 242 Squadron, RAF that August; then with No S| | 
Squadron, including Berlin Airlift use. To Fairey for flight 
refuelling trials 1950-51, then stored. Sold to Dan-Air 1954, 
registered G-ANTK. Performed long-range freight charters 
including MoD contracts. Retired April 1964, stored Lasham 
and used by local Scouts as headquarters. Dan-Air volunteers 
started restoration 1974, but not completed. To DAS May 
1986. Restoration completed 2006, displayed in AirSpace. 


AIRSPEED AMBASSADOR 2 G-ALZO Re jor G-ALZO at Basel in 1971. 


Delivered to BEA 25 November 1952, named RMA Christopher Marlowe. 
Retired 1958, stored Cambridge. Bought 1960 by Royal Jordanian Air Force 
for VIP and general transport duties. Sold to Dan-Air 1963, used for both 
Passenger and cargo work. Flew last scheduled Ambassador passenger flight 
28 September 1971, passenger charter the next day, and final ever flight 

3 October on return from delivery of replacement One-Eleven engine to 
Zagreb, Arrived at Dan-Air maintenance base at Lasham, stayed there until 
donation to DAS 1986. Moved by road to Duxford, under restoration since. 
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its decision to scrap its own preserved airliner 

Collection, the recent British Airways campaign 

in which the Super VC10 featured prominently. 
Given all this activity, the need for a strong, 


and ideally local, volunteer 


team can clearly be seen. The “\/\/a'ye got about 


more ex-aviation people we 


performing restoration work for the NM ee 
the Society also administers the Fren ag 
Duxford, which this; ae us Bee 
oe cae ae established in 1999. 
Opportunities to get involved 
arethusnotlacking, = 
Through the British Airliner 
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here, with the number of days 


on which we need to open the aircraft, straight 
__ away we've got to have 30 to 35 people to be 
Stewards for that. And the DAS isn't just about 
the airliners, for its Military Vehicle Section 
Temains extremely~active, not least through 
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BRISTOL BRITANNIA 312 G-AOVT 


Last Britannia 312 for BOAC, delivered to Heathrow | January 1959. Operated 
part of first BOAC round-the-world service, outbound via USA to Tokyo. 

Sold to British Eagle September | 963, then Monarch May 1969. Undertook 

| Europe's last Britannia passenger flight, Lisbon-Luton, 14 October 1974. To 
Manston-based Invicta Airlines for freight duties, culminating 10 March 1975. 
Donated to DAS and arrived Duxford during 29 June 1975 airshow. 


engined Ambassador was a 
commercial failure in comparison with the 
turboprop Viscount; Itean show thewayinwhich 
the leap forward made by the Comet surpassed 
that of the Britannia; it takes in innovations such 
as the Trident’s Autoland system, and more. 


Comet G-APDB on | \ 
delivery to BOAC at 


Britannia G-AOVT at Disseldort in PPT) Ls 
1974. Wolfgang Mendorl/AirTeamimages.com 


Then there are the manuf 
names long since consigned thee 
scrapheap. ‘The next generation wy . histo al 
heard of Avro, Handley Page and yet have 
David Garside, in no doubtas Ickerg oo 
of what the DAS is trying to 
needs telling.” 


RESTORING THE 
AMBASSADOR 
Ofcourse, the major DAS projectat 
restoration of Airspeed Amb: 
Originally kept under a Vestigial te 
shelter upon arrival at Duxford in 198 
moved into Hangar 5 where Work co 
take place in earnest. Now the Uniqu 
is back outside as it nears completi 
good reason, since insufficient h 
is available to finish the job. The 
wingspan sees to that. 


Acturers thems. 


to the Signific, 
achieve, This Son, 
S § ry 


Presentis 

assador 2 en 
™MPorary 
6, it then 
uld really, 
le SULVivor 
On, but for 
Nar space 
Yype's large 


DE HAVILLAND COMET 4 G-APDB 


First flight 27 July 1958, handed over to BOAC 30 September. 
Made first ever New York-London jet flight 4 October, setting 
new record for route. Used that year to transport Duke of 
Edinburgh on tour of Canada. Retired 1965, sold to Malaysia- 
Singapore Airlines as 9M-OAB. Bought by Dan-Air September 
1969, reverting to G-APDB. Last commercial flight 12 November 
1973, Dan-Air recognised significance of airframe and donated 
it to East Anglian Aviation Society. Final flight to Duxford 12 
February 1974. On formation of DAS in 1975, became its first 
commercial aircraft exhibit. Restored to BOAC colours, now 
displayed in AirSpace. 


DUXFORD’s AiRLI NERS < 


‘The first thing we need to do is to make the 
aircraft watertight, using moments of dry 
weather’, says Chris Giles, the DAS’ full- 
ume projects manager. Then we'll be 
prepping for the wings to go on, getting 
the wings ready and all the controls fitted. One 
of the engines was put on in the hangar, but it 
wasn't finished, so we're making it so it can 
be accessed very easily. The cowlings are too 
difficult to take off and put on when we need to 
do small jobs to finish off the engine 
We've had a bit of a problem with alkaline 
in the atmosphere, and specifically run-down 
eating into the paint. We are tying to clear 
off this residue so it doesn't damage the paint, 
and using some special drops which will apply 
a protective coating so that when it happens 
again itll just wipe off easily. Being near the 
a motorway, you getall sorts of deposits — rubber 
and exhaust filmes particularly, 


x 


Restoration of 
Herald G-APW] will 
re-commence once 
the Ambassador is 
finished. Ben Dunnell 


HANDLEY PAGE HERALD 201 G-AP ! 


First flown 29 May 1963. Served with BUA(CI), BUA, 
British Island Airways and Air UK. Ended up as Air 
UK's last Herald, Made last commercial flight 29 June | 
1985; also final scheduled Herald passenger flight. Last 

flight Norwich-Duxford 7 July 1985 | 


Herald G-APW] at | 
Gatwick in 1969, 
Adrian M, Balch collection 


—— — = = 

Built 1948 as Dove 2, later upgraded to Dove 6 
with more powerful engines. Entire service until 
1972 with Civil Aviation Flying Unit at Stansted, 
used for checking navaids and comms equipment, 
crew training and light transport. Donated to 
WM, moved to Duxford 1973. Transferred to 
DAS 1984 in exchange for Saab Draken. Today 
suspended from roof of AirSpace. 
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The most difficult thing about the restoration, 
Chris says, ‘has been continuity — people 
coming and going, and parts getting moved 
about, which makes it very difficult to pull it all 
together. And because so few were built, there is 
nota great deal of information. The information 
we have is in manuals, and there's nothing 
about the interior, modifications or things 
like that in them? 

Indeed, the cabin is being rebuilt with 
reference to period photos, for no suitable 
drawings or records exist. When the aircraft i 
Was pulled apart for transport to Duxford in 
1986, quite a bit of damage was also done to the 
interior fittings. Some items are being re-made 
from wood as the aluminium originals are too 
Corroded to use, while the passenger seats won't ’, 


Classic Aircraft’s visit, 
all in one piece, walan, 


be the genuine articles either, thou! 
substitutes have been found. 
While the cockpit was b 


g to go in. Attention to 


jh suitable detail extends to areas invisib| 
such as the hydraulic cables inthe oeooke, 
are at the time of and the battery and hydraulic equipment 
the instrument panel is Ambassador’s upward-hinged Nose, whi x the 
houses a small bay used to tran, Ch also 


% sport maj 
The plan is for G-ALZO to e noe f 
Tom 


its current location alongside Hangar 5 

empty hangar base nearby. There, ran ‘0 the 

fit both wings in comfort. The winter ans o 
be spent finishing the interior, so then 


that 
spring, progress Permitting, a ‘oll 
out’ to the aircraft’s new display 


position at the head of the re. 
row of airliners can take place. It aioe eal 
worth celebrating, for the DAS’ Testoration = 
its unique Ambassador is amongst the epics a 
British aircraft preservation, and a tribute to the : 
Society's capabilities. ll : 


Trident G-AVFB at 


Heathrow ji 
1968. Carl Ford/ArrTeamimages con 


Ee 
HAWKER SIDDELEY TRIDENT 2E G-AVFB 


Maiden flight 2 November | 968, delivered to BEA June 1968. Sold to 
Cyprus Airways as 5B-DAC June 1972. Damaged by gunfire July 1974 
while parked at Nicosia during Turkish invasion of northern Cyprus. 

BA surveyed it and other Tridents there with view to returning some 


VICKERS SUPER VCIO SRSI151 G-ASGC 


Third Super VC10 bullt for BOAC. Maiden flight | January 1965, delivered 
27 March. To BA, then retired October 1979. Made final flight to Duxford 
15 April 1980. Repainted in short-lived BOAC-Cunard livery. 


to service; patched up, returned to BA May 1977 and resumed original 
registration, Used for BA Shuttle services until 27 March 1982. Flown 
to Duxford 13 June 1982, arriving during airshow. Repainted in BEA 


‘Red Square’ colours 1990. 


HANDLEY PAGE HERMES IV G-ALDG HORSA 


Served with BOAC 1950-53, Then to Airwork, Falcon Airways and 
Silver City, Retired 1962, intended for scrapping at Gatwick. Fuselage 
survived, used by British Caledonian for cabin crew training and by 
Gatwick Airport fire service. DAS and Handley Page Association 
Joined forces to arrange transport to Duxford January 1981. 
Restoration took until 2006, displayed in AirSpace. Sole surviving 
Hermes section. | 


Viscount G-ALWF at Cambria, 
ige in 1967. 
Bob Griggs via Adrian M. Balch collection a 


VICKERS VISCOUNT 701 G-ALWF RMA SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 


Second production Viscount; first flown December | 952, delivered to BEA 
February 1953. Sold 1963 to Channel Airways, operated on lease by Tradair 
and British Eagle. Bought by Cambrian Airways December 1965, served until 
Christmas Eve 1971. Taken on by Viscount Preservation Trust and made last 
flight Cardiff-Liverpool 12 April 1972. Displayed in hangar at Liverpool, but site 
security concerns stopped public walk-throughs and left in external storage. 
DAS stepped in, aircraft dismantled and roaded to Duxford 1976, Gradually 
re-assembled, then repainted in BEA colours | 986, Refurbished twice since then; 
was due for inclusion in AirSpace but remains outside, Oldest surviving Viscount. 


-ALDG before it 
Denis J, Calvert 


The fuselage of:Hermes G 
went Into AirSpace in 2006. 
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FlyPast is Britain's Top-Selling 
internationally ‘Aviation Monthly 
regarded as THE 

magazine for aviation history 

and heritage. Having pioneered 

coverage of this fascinating 

world of ‘living history’ since 

1980, FlyPast still leads the field 

today. Each issue is packed with 

news and features on warbird 

preservation and restoration, 

museums and the airshow scene. 


AUGUST ISSUE FEATURES: 


Stunning high-quality poster ae (@ Spotlight th 
featuring Vulcan XH558 and Focke-Wulf } 
Duxford's P-47 Thunderbolt. B | _ Fw 190 


Air Cdre Terry Carlton tells Hugh 
Trevor about his quick exit from an 
EE Lightning T.4 


A detailed look back at the origins 
and history of the legendary German — oma z 
fighter. i WH h| other leading n 


ription a 


Me262B-Ic ‘White |” 
and TP-51C Mustang 


Me2Gn 
meets Must 


— Messerschmitt Me262and P51 Mustang— 


 Me262 MEETS MUSTANG 


Anderson quickly calculated an intercept 
course to his prey, readied his Mustang, and 
Se If as he watched the German 

3 low him. “My attack had to be 
Perfect’, Anderson said. At the precise point, 
Anderson pushed the throttle lever forward, 
pressed the button releasing his external fuel 
tanks and rolled the Mustang 
Onto its back, keeping his prize 
en as he began his dive 


dive the Merlin engine began 
to splutter. _Instinctively, 


jlots the greater range of their mounts 
a a the Aue jets allowed 
them to follow their adversaries back to their 
home airfields and shootthem down whilestill 
in the landing pattern. ‘Itwasn’t very, sporting’, 
Anderson said of the fate of many of the 
Me262s that were downed. His unit, the 357th 


== The Me262 was a very impressive fignter, 
As the Mustang beyan w Ut lacked the dogfignting manoeuvrability 


needed for combat 


by a Me262, but since he had ee : 
someone covering above he was able 
sharp manoeuvre with his Mustang an 
asthe jetwent pasthim, 8 and Watch 
Gross’ most memorable esa 
aitanegmen ane 
Gross split up his flight and sent four Mu seen, 
south while he led the Ustangs 
four to the north towards the 8 { 
eee his flight ar 1p re 
e scanned the sky above ag met 
as the earth below for eee { 
targets. Well beneath, G 
me ac ae 


Anderson looked at his fuel 
selector switch and saw he 
had forgotten to switch to the 
intemal tanks, Valuable seconds were lost, yet, 
angry at himself for the mistake, Anderson 
decided to continue his pursuit of the German 
Jet. He and his wingman dived their Mustangs 
through 450mph, 


C. E. ‘BUD’ ANDERSON 


Fighter Group, claimed 19 Me262s during the 

war. 
354th FG Mustang pilot Dr Clayton Kelly 
Gross’ first encounter with the Me262 lasted less 
escorting bombers on 


the earth coming up fast, 
the 


could potenti 
German jets. Healeonie eae i 
and banked over tobegn is div. His Musto 
started to show signs of compressibili 
Gross felt like he had very little control ¥ ae 


One of the 


sion he saw numerous strikes from 
the Me262’s port wing and a good 
separate from the jet, The 
the vertical and the pilot 


id a coll 
ay hit the V 
tion of the wing: 
Me262 pulled up into 
bailed out denied credit for the kill in the 
; eerie ‘of AAF aerial victories. In 1995, — 
2 pilot of the Me262he shot down, — 


met the Tepe 
Cho wld him, You saved my fe” 


RETURN OF THE 


fighter to Lnown, 
“With the benefit of reverse-engineering, — 
assisted by an original two-seat Me262 provided 
bytheUSNavyand a itdeal of help : 
Messerschmitt Stiftun, 


"By the summer of 2006, ‘White 1' was ready 
to be delivered to its owner E, Louis Werner Jr, 


_ajudge from Paradise Valley, Arizona who had 


joined the project at an early stage. On 12 June 
that year, the aircraft left Paine Field. Werner 
wanted to have an unbiased assessment carried 
out on the completed airframe and retained 
the services of Sanders Aeronautics at Ione, 
California, to perform it. Upon landing and 
subsequent roll-out at Ione’s Eagles Nest Field 


the left main landing gear collapsed. After being 


carefully lifted onto its main gear, which was 
then locked into place, the Me262 was towed to 
the main hangar and placed in the back corner. 
- With the collapse of the main gear, Sanders 
Aeronautics was now faced with the 

task of making repairs to a one-of 

a-kind aireraft, and the firm was 
unable to gauge the time or 
resources needed to finish 


Ved 


7 ! 


Wells, shop foreman for Sanders Acronauti, 

Once the inspection had been done, Sates 
Aeronautics provided the Wemers with a full 
report of the findings. Werner and his group 
were not satisfied with the electrical, hydraulic 
and fuel systems and authorised Sanders to 
correct those deficiencies. With the Tepairs to 
the main gear under way Sanders was now 
faced with a project much larger than the 
original task. ; 

The decision was made while repairs to the 
electrical, hydraulic and fuel systems were 
happening to exchange the existing powerplants 
with known, good engines. The engines had not 

been documented’, Wells said. ‘They had been 
Tunand tested, butno time oflife history had 

been made. It was known that one engine 
had been FOD-ed during flight testing, 
but to what extent, if any, the engine had 
__ suffered was an unknown.’ 
- ‘White 1’, manufactured to be an 
exact production line aircraft and 

representing a type designed for a 

. ~ short life expectancy during wartime 
\ conditions, was not truly fit for. 
| ‘continued years of flying and d 
i work. A co fea 


fuel systems 

to improve ease 

of maintenance and 
make use of the availability 
of commercial, off-the shelf parts 
Was ongoing. In addition, it was decided that 
the ergonomics of the cockpit were not suited 
to how the aircraft was going to be flown. 
That decision required the entire cockpit to be 
gutted and laid Out using input from a number 
Of professional pilots. ‘Witha lotof forethought 
and pilotinput, Sanders developed the cockpit 
that is in the aircraft today’, Wells said. ‘It 
is very straightforward and ergonomically 
fmendly, given such asmall package.” 


I was at this point in the project that Judge 
Wemer donated the Me262 to the Collings 
Foundation. Withitsacceptanceofhis generous 
donation came a change of use forthe aircraft. 
The Foundation saw it as an Opportunity to 
enhance its existing Wings of Freedom Tour 
that honours World War Two veterans across 
the USA while educating younger generations. 
The Me262 was now transitioning from an 
aircraft that would have primarily been astatic 
exhibit to one that would now be flown on a 
regular basis throughout the year. This meant 


putting it 

through — what 
amounts to thousands of 
cycles by a number of professional volunteer 
pilots. 

The requirement now was for an aircraft 
that could be easily maintained. This would 
Tequire availability of ready-made components 
to replace the hybrid, one-of-a-kind items then 
installed in the Me262. Those components 
identified for replacement were supplanted 
with readily accessible, ‘Americanised’ parts 
so that they would be easy to purchase and 
procure while the aircraft was on the road. A 
list of spares was developed, and during the 
course of the project they were stockpiled. 
This approach made the Me262’s new mission 
more feasible and would streamline the 
amount of maintenance down-time due to 
parts 

The largest element of this task related to 
common systems like hydraulic, fuel, electrical 
and brakes. The current systems were simply 
notacceptable forthe number 
of transitions the aircraft 
would be undertaking’, 
Wells said. Longevity was a 
major consideration when 
the Sanders team began 
Te-working the systems, All 
the common systems are 
custom to the aircraft type, 
but Wells emphasises that 
they are industry-standard. 
Every system within the 
aircraft has a schematic 
and drawing on file, and 
all are purposely designed 
to be straightforward for 
Maintenance technicians ‘in 
the field’ — 
To insure integrity, system 

design and re-work was 
backed by an engineering 
firm, All work was 
accomplished to a 6g load 
limitation even though the 
Me262is limited to 4g. Wells 


estimates that 
around 85 per 

cent of the maintainable 
systems of the aircraft are 

designed that way, saying, ‘System- 

wise this is as much a turn-key aircraft as it 
ever could be given its structural design. We 
have gone through great lengths to make this 
aircraft as user-friendly as possible’ 


After the re-work was completed the 
Me262 entered into a flight test programme. 
The approach to this phase was as though the 
aircraft was one of a kind. A limited amount 
of data was available from the previous test 
effort and, based on the number of changes 
and enhancements made to the aircraft since 
then, the decision was made by Sanders 
Aeronautics and the Collings Foundation 
to put ‘White 1’ through a more detailed 
and structured flight test programme. C. J. 
Stephens was selected as the test pilot, but 
an unforeseen medical issue preyented him 
from being able to participate in the actual 
test flying, so John Penney, a professional 
test pilot with thousands of hours flying both 
experimental and production aircraft, took 
his place. : 

Penney sat down with the Sanders project 
team and designed standard test flight 
criteria as well as a detailed programme, 
Within this, features and characteristics 
of the aircraft would be defined, from 
flutter to performance criteria, A 25-hour, 


Step-by-step test schedule was conducted, 
outlined with procedural measurements 


Standard for a flight test programme. Each 


flight was designed to collect data points to 
include airspeed, climb rates, single-engine 
performance, landing performance and 
flight qualities through different airspeeds. 
light data would bring to light problems in 


the aircraft’s performance and those issues 


rou allbe corrected’, said Wells. In all, 39 

ours Were spent on the flight-testing and 
4 200-page Teport documenting the results 
was prepared, 


ONS 

Korey Wells has the distinct pleasure of being 
one of only a handful of men qualified to 
pilot the Collings Foundation’s Me262. His 
overriding impression is one of tremendous 
respect for the German pilots tasked with 
flying this innovative aircraft — respect 
because, as he says, ‘This is a hands-on aircraft, 
and you are busy all the time.’ 

That statement comes after a number of 
improvements and technology advances 
have been incorporated into the aircraft. 
For example, changes in power produce a 


number of yaw and pitch transients that 
require continual pilot adjustments. The 
temperamental Junkers Jumo 004 engines 
of the original production Me262s had an 
old-style throttle linkage that Wells can only 
imagine was difficult at best to deal with. He 
points out, ‘It’s a thinking pilot’s aircraft and 
you have to be well ahead of it to fly her. This 
aircraft is a much more forgiving type than 
the Luftwaffe pilots had in the early spring of 
1945, 

Wells is thankful to the Collings Foundation 
to be afforded this distinction. He says, ‘You sit 
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IS ¥ nd OD 1, 
S Ning, th = think that many of us appreciate | ‘White 1 
< a whole ne 
= oe SSat nation and determination he brough the tour. Alongsid ole dynamic 
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see the pro 


ugh from 
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Operation in 


t to completion. ] 


making this story possibl 


Both the Mustang and 
Me262 are available 
for passenger rides 
under the Collings 
Foundation’s Wings of 
Freedom Tour. 
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Seventy years ago, 
USAAF engineers started 
construction of a new 
bomber base in 

Essex. Much later, it 
became London's third 
airport. In between 
Stansted underwent a 
transformation — yet 
still it long remained 


synonymous with 
Nissen huts. . . 
;: dates from when words: 
Seen sae Ne BRUCE HALES-DUTTON 
were still much in evidence. 


Press Assocation Images 


ens 


PORT—LONDON. 


i T PRESENT Stansted 
is just a runway 

and a collection of 
Nissen huts.’ 


July 1980: The British Airports Authority has 
just submitted a planning application aimed at 
transforming Stansted into London's third airport. 

Tt will lead to a searching investigation of 
national airports policy conducted at Britain's 
longest planning inquiry so far, as well as debates 
in Parliament and a defeat for the government 
following a rebellion by backbench Conservative 
MPs, 

The stakes are high. BAA claims that Britain’s 
economy will suffer if Stansted is not developed and 
Just remains a base for a few charter operations, 
training flights and as a centre for training airport 
firefighters. 

The debate is already so finely balanced that 
dismissive comments like those made by a local 
radio reporter could tip the scales. The worry for 
BAA managers is that they contain more than a 
grain of truth: parts of Stansted still look like they 
belong on the set of ‘Twelve O'clock High’. 


‘Where the sun don't shine and 
the rain falls free, 


And the fog is so thick you can 
hardly see,,,’ 


aay 1942: Many in the 817th Aviation 
ngineering Battalion would agree with the 
anonymous poet lamenting the lot of Gls based 
m ere Britain. 
its not just the weather. The local girls 
a to think Yankee pockets are lined ean 
aki the beer is only good for mixing with 
Mate ut the 817th has arrived at Stansted 
hs fitchet— the name will soon be shortened 
fae Sea small part of Essex into a base 
Which to attack Nazi-held Europe. 


OO ee 


Actually, the 817th stayed only 
a few months, the work being 
completed by the 825th and the 
850th. But by October 1943 Army 
Air Force Station 169 had a main 
runway 6,000ft long and 150ft 
wide with two subsidiary runways 
each 4,200ft long. Covering an 
area of 3,000 acres, it was the 
Ninth Air Force's largest base in 
East Anglia. 

In February 1944 the 344th 
Bombardment Group and its 
four constituent squadrons of 
B-26 Marauders, the 494th, 
495th, 496th and 497th, moved 
in. The 344th — motto: ‘We 
win or die’ — was also known 
as the ‘Silver Streaks’ because of 
the light-coloured spears on its 
badge. 

The group flew its first mission on 
6 March when 37 aircraft attacked 
targets at Conches, France. During 
an early operation two B-26s of 
the 494th BS collided emerging 
from cloud en route to Soesterberg, 
Holland, killing all crew members. 

That summer the 344th’s crews were 
busy pre-D-Day softening up operations 
which involved the systematic destruction 
of all major rail and road crossings over the 
Seine from Paris to the Channel coast. They 
also made precision attacks on coastal gun 
positions. 

Having established a reputation for 
accuracy, the 344th led Ninth Air Force B-26 
groups on D-Day. Shortly after 04.00hrs 56 
B-26s took off from Stansted and flew in three 
formations to attack gun emplacements on 
the Cherbourg peninsula and the Normandy 
invasion beaches, dropping 2501b bombs 
rather than the usual 2,000-pounders. Crews 
had been briefed to attack from 5,000ft but to 
go down to 1,000ft if there was low cloud. As 
they normally bombed from around 10,000ft, 


———————————————————— eee 


prototype Hastings, 
Are ee sCansted with the fire training school. 
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STANSTED HISTORY 


TES80, saw out its 


heavy casualties were expected, but only two 
B-26s failed to return. 

The group continued to support the 
invasion for the rest of the summer, winning 
a Distinguished Unit Citation. In September it 
moved to France. Ithad carried out 266 missions 
and dropped a total of 7,000 tonnes of bombs. 


‘We felt we could 
eventually develop 
Stansted to the full 
potential of its single 
runway” 


PAUL LE BLOND 
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At the end of the war Stansted became a rest 
Ba rehabilitation centre for US troops as well as 
uae facility. The Americans left in August 

and it was handed over to the RAF to 
become 263 Maintenance Unit. 
wee Taylor was stationed there from autumn 
a to the following spring. He recalls: ‘We had 
be ween 100 and 200 German prisoners who 
es Waiting for Tepatriation, although I know 
: wanted to stay in the UK. Everybody at 
Stansted, including the PoWs had a bike at that 
time. We had a hangar full of them!’ 


Airports must be made into 
attractive interchange points in the 
modem transport scene and the 
Authority believes they can become 
a welcome and appreciated part 


of the local communities’ 
— British Airports Authority annual report 


July 1967: Stansted’s future is now in the hands of 
a public corporation, which has been given the job 
of transforming a drain on the public purse into a 
profitable operation. Itlooks like uphill work. 

Civil operations began at Stansted in 1946 
with long-distance freight flights by London 
Aero Motor Services, started by Dr Graham 
Humby with six Halton VIIIs (converted 
Halifaxes). It quickly outgrew the facilities at 
Elstree, and it was while seeking an alternative 
that LAMS’ Capt Dennis Leach became the 
first civilian pilot to operate from Stansted. It 
doesn’t seem to have worried him that it was 
closed at the time. 

LAMS transferred its operations to Stansted 
in December 1946. At first it had to provide its 
own air traffic control, refuelling and emergency 
services yet was soon logging up to four flights 
a day, transporting medical supplies to Europe 
and bringing in fresh produce. All flights had to 
clear customs at Heathrow and Humby offered 
to pay for three customs officers to be stationed 
at Stansted. But it wasn't until the following 
summer that the airport had its own customs 
facilities. 


= hx Express International Auines 


Stansted was officially opened as a civil 
airport on 5 June 1947 under the control of the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation. Other airlines were 
now showing an interest, including British 
European Airways which considered using 
Stansted as a base for cargo operations, LAMS 
began worldwide ‘ramping’ flights and Kearsley 
Airwaysarrived later thatyear witha Proctorand 
three DC-3s carrying passengers and cargo. 

Alpha Airways began operations in 1948 using 
an 18-seat Halton to fly charters to South Africa. 
But by the end of the decade both Alpha and 
LAMS had gone out of business. Kearsley moved 
into aircraft components, something which a 
young man who'd briefly been a LAMS flight 
engineer was already doing successfully. Freddie 
Laker had built up Aviation Traders at Southend 
so that by 1951 he needed hangar space at 
Stansted, then occupied by unwanted London 
Transport buses. 

That year Laker acquired Surrey Flying 
Services and Fairflight, which he amalgamated 
as Air Charter to operate charter and trooping 
flights with Avro Yorks and Tudors. As his 
company continued to expand, another 
hangar had to be cleared out, and this time it 
was BEA’s rejected fleet of Miles Marathons 
which had to be shifted. 

Other operators moving included Skyways, 
which transferred 200 staff from Bovingdon 
to operate trooping flights with Yorks. Later, 
Skyways occupied three hangars at Stansted 
and in November 1953 it launched scheduled 
‘Crusader services to Nicosia, Cyprus via Malta 
using unpressurised Yorks for the 14-hour trip. In 
1956 ex-BOAG Hermesreplaced the Yorks. There 
were also Colonial Coach services to Africa and 
cargo flights to Woomera, Australia in support of 
Britain's rocket research programme. 

Scottish Airways arrived in 1953 from its 
Prestwick base with an Air Ministry contract to 
fly air cadets to Montreal. It also had trooping 
contracts but was out of business by 1958 after a 
series of accidents. 

The Ministry of Civil Aviation moved its Civil 
‘Aviation Flying unit from Gatwick and Prestwick 
and contracted Aviation Traders to maintain 
a diverse fleet which included Ansons, Doves, 
Prentices, Consuls and later Princes and HS748s. 
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These aircraft, joined in 1967 by an HS125, were 
used for testing avionics and airfield navigation 
systems as well as operating a government VIP 
transport service. 

Aviation Traders overhauled RAF Sabre 
fighters and then acquired over 250 surplus 
Prentice trainers which it planned to refurbish 
and sell as civilian touring aircraft, 58 of them 
at Stansted. There was no market for them 
and most ended up on the scrapheap. More 
successful was the Carvair conversion of the 
DC-4, 18 of which were completed at Stansted, 
the first flying in 1962. 

Worries about Soviet intentions following the 
Korean War prompted a US return in 1956. To 
enable Strategic Air Command to use Stansted as 
a base the 803rd Engineer Battalion lengthened 
the main runway to 10,165ft and added new 
taxiways and hard standings for nuclear-armed 
bombers. The northern taxiway was widened 
and strengthened to serve as a temporary 
runway, and was used to carry more than 66,000 
passengers. 

The lengthened runway 
August 1956 but the US governmen 


was handed over in 
t declared 


Stansted surplus to requirements, leaving behind 
the UK’s longest runway, courtesy of Uncle 
sam. A decade later, on 1 April 1966, Stansted 
had a new owner when it was transferred to 
the British Airports Authority. It felt like a fresh 
start. BAA chairman Peter Masefield paid what 
was intended to be a morale-boosting visit in an 
HS748 chartered from Channel Airways, which 
had become one of Stansted’s major operators. 

While there Masefield was presented with a 
piece of a window from the Viscount in which, 
as managing director of BEA, he'd participated 
in the 1953 London-Christchurch air race. The 
aircraft, like many others, had ended its days 
on the fire dump where it was used to train 

ters. 

In 1967 the Ford Motor Company, which had 
its UK base at nearby Brentwood, established 
a unit at Stansted headed by Capt John Wilson 
to provide transport for executives 
and technical staff. The first Fordair 
service was flown on 14 August 
When Grumman Gulfstream 
G-ASXT took off for Cologne. The 
operation grew so that in the 1970s it was 
operating two Gulfstreams as well as HS125s 
and BAC One-Elevens. 

The transfer of Channel Airways’ jet 
Operations from Southend raised hopes of the 
airport handling 120,000 passengers during 
the 1968 summer season. At this time it was 
Operating One-Elevens and Tridents on inclusive 
tour holidays with up to 100 flights a week. Such 
growth would require infrastructure to match, 
and in May 1969 BAA’s new terminal facilities 
Were officially opened, although Nissen huts 
Temained available in case of overflow caused 
by flight delays. The first passengers to use the 
extended terminal were travelling to Jersey with 
Channel Airways. 
foe and BOAC continued to use the airport 
fr crew training and BEA for diversions 

‘om Heathrow. Cargo airline Transmeridian 
peur from Cambridge in 1968 to 
oe its Canadair CL-44s from Stansted. 

‘owth in passenger numbers followed the 


arrival of services like Overseas National 
Airways’ trans-Atlantic DC-8 operations and 
Sterling Airways’ weekly Caravelle flights 
to Copenhagen and Paris. Nearly 520,000 
passengers passed through Stansted in 1970, 
generating complaints about the size of the 
terminal. In June 1971, therefore, work began 
ona further extension. 

But in February 1972 Channel Airways was 
forced to quit and Lloyd International Airways, 
which in April 1970 had started passenger 
charters from Stansted with Boeing 707s and 
cargo operations with Britannias, also closed 
down. There was a brief burst of activity with 
the arrival that September aboard Donaldson 
International, British Caledonian and BOAC 
flights of the firstofthe Ugandan Asians banished 
by President Idi Amin. 

Things were looking more hopeful in 1973 
when Court Line began using Stansted for 
training flights with its new Lockheed TriStars, 
but the airline collapsed the following summer 
as the holiday market contracted in the wake of 
the quadrupling in oil prices following war inthe 
Middle East. 


‘When Stansted was transferred to the 
BAA, it felt like a fresh start’ 


In 1975 traffic slumped below 240,000 
passengers, a fifth of whom had been Ford 
employees travelling with Fordair. The terminal 
had been extended yet again but plans for a 
bigger structure were put on hold: it required a 
big leap of the imagination to see Stansted as the 


third London airport. 


‘Years of indecision, decision and 
counter-decision reflect no credit 
on this country’s capacity to make 
difficult but necessary choices’ 

— John Nott, Secretary of State for Trade 


December 1979: The Thatcher government is 
keen to sort out the third London airport question 
once and for all. In his Commons staternent Nott 
announces that: ‘The British Airports Authority 
will therefore be invited to bring. forward proposals 
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for the construction of a single terminal building 
at Stansted based on the existing runway facilities, 
capable of handling about 15 million passengers a 
year. But it will also be invited to define and apply 
for the safeguarding of an additional area of up 
to 2,500 acres, sufficient to provide for a possible 
second runway and further terminal capacity 
should this be needed in the 1990s or beyond.’ 

It seemed as though Stansted’s future was 
settled ar last. 

For much of the preceding two decades the 
airport had become synonymous with public 
protest. The seeds had been sown ina 1953 White 
Paper which called for London to have three 
airports. One would be the main alternative to 
Heathrow and handle seasonal overflow traffic 
while the third would play a supplementary 
role. Gatwick would be the second airport and 
Blackbushe the third, with Stansted held in 
Teserve. 

When Blackbushe was closed in 1960 Stansted 
moved up the list and the government appointed 
an inter-departmental committee to consider 
the third airport question further. It reported in 
1964 and recommended the development of 
Stansted, believing it could become 
as busy as Heathrow. In December 
1965 a public inquiry opened at 
Chelmsford to hear local objections 
to the proposed development. 

But so strong were these objections and so 
narrowly drawn the terms of reference that the 
presiding inspector felt obliged to recommend 
another study. The government duly undertook 
a ‘comprehensive and searching examination of 
the many complex issues’ but declined to publish 
the findings. Instead, another White Paper 
confirmed Stansted as London's third airport. 

There were many who believed this had 
been the government's intention all along. ‘It is 
quite clear, looking back, that at least from 1953 
onwards the assumption was consistently made 
that Stansted would be the third London Airport, 
‘Anthony Greenwood, Minister of Housing and 
Local Government declared. He added: ‘That 
assumption helped to determine the routing 
of air traffic, including military traffic, and also 
helped to determine the distribution of military 
airfields and other installations.’ 

But public outrage provoked Anthony 
Crosland, President of the Board of Trade, to 
appointa commission of inquiry presided over by > 
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Bruc 
e Hales-Dutton recalls his involvement with Stansted 


du nine hi rt 
ng his days with BAA 
J anuar { 5 ° not with the Dutch hosts. They've only themselves to 
To Stansted on ey 191 163 Visit with blame. Calling Schiphol The Painless Aneta and 
the Aviation Minister. The whole industry has been then trying to involve aman called Payne who also 
depressed by the recent oil price rise and Stansted is happened to be the London airports boss was asking for 
Suterre worse than other parts. This is reflected in trouble! 1 9 Bi f i 
gloom o the trade union reps we meet who are all ¢ e ; 
worried about the airport's future. As the minister said : Sept ember Veen 
during the drive back to London, itis a d place. “To Quendon Hall, Essex for the opening of the 
Pt eae public inquiry held ina marquee in the grounds of a 
De c emb er 4 9 ] 9g 3 * country house. In the absence of support from a resident 
airline it’s heartening to see that the Transport and 
osters all the way 


Called the air correspondents in for anon-attributable General Workers’ Union has put UP P 

briefing on BAAs esterday's goverm + Genel orkers’ Unit 2 

se Basel Yessy wee _ along the drive in favour of the development and the jobs 
have had some effect! 


airports policy statement. Chairman Norman Pa} 
a ivll create. Those leaflets must 


is predictably bullish and sketches on a blackboard his ef 

vision of a two-runway, four-terminal Stansted. Inotice * We had them distributed to 250,000 homes in three 

that he quickly rubs it off. counties to explain the ‘economic benefits of a developed 
Stansted. | knocked out the copy on the kitchen table at 


Autumn 1980: home using our old Adler manual typewriter: 
‘Amazing the way people are jumping on the Stansted ? > 
publicity bandwagon. “The Dutch have been trying to Ma re h ~ = 
increase traffic at Schiphol airport at our expense and The Daily Te 1 98 ) G Y 
their latest wheeze is a conference on British regional ina Nissen Seer ‘oph news edit call > 
airports. In Amsterdam! They've invited Norman Payne Catering Frasers eae the day Sen that his ph 
je A Photographer a 


to speak. He’s obviously taking it seriously because he's 
reluctant to let me go on holiday before I've finished his 
speech. | believe it went down well, though, although 


Summ 


Pending th ee 
Hotel ree days.a istinctly h 
Heathrow Week at the Crest tells me Fee PR man D, ttle mounted atop ; hung out of a heli 
Postbag inter, who's 4 Its 747 carrier air, per 
Iso the aj, Craft. | feel 


Ig Of outra 

/ utrage at th 

e = applying to Baga 
Ports. Relations 


lea of 
termina 


rmment debate, some 
government, 


behalf although | suspect 
jority against the public inquiry findings. But I'm 
me this setback. 


March 1991: 
Good of BAA to invite me to the STN terminal opening 

with the company. Spotted my new boss, i i 
and Lord Clinton-Davis back from Brussel: 


not such a sad place now, eh? Sat next to Allan Winn, 
peech — talking cars. He hasa 


most of the time — apart from during the Queen's s| - 
vintage Bentley and I've just acquired a rusty but rare ‘Alfa. Enjoyed the Sea Harrier 


display. Left feeling it was a good result. 


7 judge to consider the matter again 

bs High oa 1953 White Paper. 

15 eel Commission's exhaustive search 
he e suitable for a four-runway airport took 

fora st and concluded with a quasi-judicial 

te involving 150 witnesses and 350 proofs 

hei 


was uneasy about the shortlist 
++ was even less happy with the 
jon’s recommendations. Roskill's report 


was pub ent rejected its choice of Cublington, 


dfordshite in favour of a minority finding 
B 5 


+ fo) . 
ie pouless in Essex. It was, said BAA, ‘An 


decision for air transport.’ 
foe situation was to change rapidly. 
In 1974 a new government reversed its 
redecessor’S decision following the 
oil. price rise and launched another 
investigation on the premise that lower 
wth forecasts would enable existing 
Bro orts to take the strain. After four more 
ele of investigation, the government 
came outin favour of additional terminals 
at Heathrow and Gatwick, but fudged 
the Stansted issue by calling for further 
investigation. 

A further change of government and 
strong traffic growth, however, set the 
scene for John Nott’s announcement 
and its Christmas present for the British 
Airports Authority. In September 1981 and a 
public inquiry opened to consider the case for 
developing Stansted. 

Itsoon became apparent that the inquiry was 
not just about Stansted. A consortium of local 
authorities from the north of England called 
for greater use to be made of regional airports. 
More credible was the case for a fifth terminal 
at Heathrow, supported by the local authorities 
opposed to developing Stansted and by British 
Airways. 

It came as a considerable embarrassment 
to the BAA. Paul Le Blond had been a member 
of the authoritys planning team. ‘These 
alternatives did come as something of a surprise 
to us but the fifth terminal proposal meant 
We were opposing development at one of our 
airports’, he told Classic Aircraft. ‘It wasn't a 
pleasant position to be in. We were confident 
that we had a good case for Stansted and that 
we had presented it well. The same could not be 
said for much of the opposition.’ 


One-Eleven 414EG G-BFMC was part of 
Fordair’s extensive Stansted-based flect. 
Gar Ford/AirTeamimages.com 


am 


here operated by Conair of Scandinavis 


Arare shot of Instone’s Bristol Freighter Mk3/s, 
G-AMLK and G-BISU, together on the Stansted 
tarmac in 1983. Kerth Blincow/AirTeamimages.com 


The case for a fifth terminal was the subject 
of a consecutive public inquiry in a different 
location but conducted by the same inspector, 
Graham Eyre QC. The BAA was fearful that 
idea of further development at Heathrow might 
appear an attractive and plausible alternative 
to Stansted in what had become a politically- 
charged atmosphere. 

In the end Eyre accepted the BAA’s view, 
believing Stansted to be the only site capable 
of being ready in time to meet the need. But he 
called for strict limitations on Stansted’s growth: 
there would be no second runway, A fifth 
terminal should be the option for the future. 

The debate moved into a new phase as the 
government wrestled with the politics generated 
by Eyre’s findings. The hostility voiced by the 
objectors gathered strength as they lobbied 
MPs in advance of a Commons debate in 


—————————— 
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January 1985, and a midnight rebellion by 70 
Conservative MPs resulted in a massive defeat 
forthe government. 

The following day's Times reported the 
cabinet’s view that the development of Stansted 
was ‘dead’. But the vote had been on a technical 
motion, not a confidence one, and there were 
suggestions that in fact the Cabinet supported 
Eyre’s recommendations. Pnme Minister 
Margaret Thatcher was said to have read every 
word of his report. 

Transport Secretary Nicholas Ridley had 
to find a compromise. On 5 June 1986 he 
announced that Stansted would be developed 
in phases. The first would enable it to handle 
up to eight million passengers a year, but a 
rise to 15 million would require Parliamentary 
approval. For development to a capacity of 25 
million another public inquiry would have to 
be held. 

The BAA's planning team was ‘over the moon’, 
according to Paul Le Blond. ‘Clearly Stansted 
was never going to be a four-runway airport’, he 
recalls, ‘butwe felt we could eventually develop it 
to the full potential ofits single runway: 


‘,..a@ new chapter in a 
continuing British success story’ 
— Margaret Thatcher 


15 March 1991: The Queen officially opens 
the new £400-million Norman Foster-designed 
terminal at Stansted. This is also the signal for the 
last of the Nissen huts to be removed. i 
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Of all the historic aircraft airworthy today, let alone the small band of vintage helicopters, 
the sole example of Piasecki’s famous ‘flying banana’, the California-based Flying Rotors 
Museum's magnificent H-21B Shawnee, must be among the most distinctive 


words and Photography: LUIGINO CALIARO 


ation of historic 
helicopters pecially in 
airworthy condition, but the 
Classic Rotors Museum at 
ort, California is a rare 
It was established in 19 

director, Mark Di Ciero 
as a pilot of rotary 

the museum, a 


an enthusiast as well 
ged aircraft. At present 
M-profit association, is run 


exclusively by volunteers who assist with its 
aims of illustrating the evolution of helicopter 
technology over the years. More than 20 of the 
44 helicopters owned by the museum are on 
public display, some of which are maintained 
in flying condition while others a 

restoration. In th 


under way on a Sikorsky H-19 and a Westland 
Wasp which, funding permitting, will soon 
be returned to airworthiness. The machines 
presently in flying condition are the Piasecki 
H-21B, the Kamoy Ka-26 and the Hiller UH-12. 
Of these, the only H-21B flying in the world is 
obviously the highlight. 

This superb machine is a star in another 
sense, namely at the cinema, having been 
engaged to fly in numerous documentaries 
and Hollywood films. Amongst the latter are 
‘Godzilla’ and ‘Megaforce’, while it was also 
used in the making of the IMAX ‘Straight Up’ 
feature produced by the Smithsonian. 

eparture for an air 


who served with the US Navy flying the H-46 
Sea Knight, H-3 Sea King and H-1 Iroquois, 
climbed on board to give us a close-up tour of 
the H-21B, explaining: ‘As our museum Is a 
not-for-profit association, participation in air 
display ry impo! as bes showing 
the public our exceptional and rare machine it 
is an excellent opportunity to collect funds for 
the museum. 

‘The H-21B is a completely different machine 
from the other helicopters that I have flown. 
Above all, the powertrain is completely 
different, as they are not turbines, but large 
and hea ht R-1820 radial engi 
were also fitted to the B-17 Flying Fortress 
The other characteristic technical aspect 
results from the fact that to fly this aircraft it 
is necessary to be constantly at one's peak of 
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The H-21¢ Operated by the museum, a 
the only example of the type flying in the — 
world today, was constructed in 1954 with Sas ; 
Manufacturer's serial number B154. It was 
built as an H-2| B, being ordered by the 
and assigned the serial 54-4001. In 
1955 it was transferred to France's ALAT 
(Aviation Légére de I'Armée de Terre), 
which operated it, including service in 
Algeria, as serial 8000 | 14. Subsequently the 
helicopter was used by the Aéronavale with 
the callsign FYDCB, returning to fly with 
the ALAT in 1960, now Sporting the code 
AAG. 


Retired from service in 1968, the H-21 
returned to the USA for sale onto the 
Gvilian market. It acquired the American 
registration N65606, and was operated 
for years by Midwest Helicopter Airways 
before being sold on |5 December 1990 
to Bruce W. Rogers of Ramona, California, 
Who later ceded it to the Classic Rotors 
Museum. Throughout the 1990s the aircraft 
Was presented in a natural metal finish 
without any distinctive markings, and only in 
2000 did it receive the present dark green 
colour scheme with the serial 4400| a 


livery typical of the helicopters of the 1950s 
US Armny. 


performance and concentration, as there are 
no automatic flight control systems. Flight 
always has to be conducted manually by the 
pilot, imputing wisely and with caution with 
the cyclic, collective and engine rpm, obliging 
the pilot to be conscious at every moment of 
what he is doing in order not to lose control of 
the machine, which does not pardon errors or 
sloppy flying. 

the oid the H-21B flies very well. It is 
Necessary to pay close attention in the various 
phases of flight to its control and, moreover, 
to conserve to the maximum the structure 
and airframe of the helicopter, which despite 
its 60 years of service can still fly through 
the sky with purpose, generating interest 
and admiration. It is for this reason that our 
volunteer engineers dedicate much time and 
maximum effort when performing the post- 
flight checks and inspections after every sortie. 
Unfortunately this requirement, connected 
obviously to the difficult economic situation, 
limits our presence at air displays to not more 
than five or six shows per year, which allows 
us to perform an annual average of around 15 
flying hours, a lower number that that flown 
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10 years ago, when we took part in numerous 
airshows and arrived at 40-50 annual flying 
hours, 

‘Tt must also be appreciated that the hourly 
Operating cost of the H-21B is particularly 
high, running at around US$2,000 per flying 
hour. Much of this is associated with fuel, as 
on ayerage we consume just over 80 gallons 
of Avgas and five gallons of oil every flying 
roe but it’s also provoked by the intensity of 

maintenance checks, as at the moment we 
eee about 100 hours of checks for every 
ae Fortunately the helicopter is very 
4 fe from the technical aspect, due mainly 

ts relative simplicity and the fact that we 
ee ered no difficulties in obtaining 
A Font a we have a significant warehouse 
ane sia good situation in which to be, and 
ss may it last, for the H-21Bis one of the most 
h ee helicopters airworthy in private 
a today, It also acts as an eyecatching 
Ba to the often unsung exploits of the 

Who took these machines into battle. 


L) 
For further info, visit www.rotors.org 
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Frank Piasecki and the flying banana’ 


Having become prominent for his studies 
of autogyros and helicopters, in 1940 

Frank Piasecki founded P-V Engineering in 
Philadelphia. The firm later became Piasecki 
Helicopter and developed the second such 
design to fly in the United States, the PV-2, 
a. small single-seat demonstrator. Although 
utilising the classic configuration used by 
Sikorsky, with a principal rotor and an anti- 
torque rotor on the tail, it was notable fora 
series of new features which improved control 
and manoeuvrability. 

The company quickly moved on to the 
development of a tandem-rotor configuration, 
a characteristic which would quickly become 
the manufacturer's trademark. Its first 
tandem-rotor project to become a success 
was the XHRP-|,, which flew in March 1945 
Much larger than its rivals, it had a significantly 
greater payload capacity and demonstrated 
the potential of the design. Later, the fact that 


| the rear fuselage sloped upwards in order to 


ensure the correct safety distance between the 
two rotors led to the ‘flying banana’ nickname, 
which subsequently came to identify many 
Piasecki projects. 

Frank Piaseckd left Piasecki Helicopter in 
June 1955 following disagreements with other 
board members and founded the Piasecki 
Aircraft Corporation, enabling him to continue 
his research and development activities. In the 
years that followed the firm changed its name 
to the Vertol Aircraft Corporation, acquired in 
1960 by Boeing, which transformed it into its 
rotary-wing aircraft division 

Conceived in 1949, the H-21 was clearly 
derived from the first XHRP-I, and all its 


| variants that followed were powered by 


Wright R-1820 radial piston engines The first 
flight took place in 1952 and, attracted by 

the type’s excellent flying characteristics and 
payload, the USAF ordered an initial batch of 
32. H-2IAs in search and rescue configuration 
plus some 163 H-21Bs with slightly more 


powerful engines, optimised for the transport 

of troops and supplies. The machine was 
specially equipped for operations in the Arctic 
environment, something most useful for USAF 
and Canadian military transport and rescue 
duties in remote areas of North America. 

Both France's Aéronavale and Japan 

acquired this variant, but the version 

produced in the greatest numbers was 

the H-21C Shawnee, some 334 examples 

being manufactured to fulfil transport tasks 

with the US Army, 32 for West Germany's } 
Heeresflieger, and some 98 for the Arméede | 
Air and the Aviation Légére de Armée de 
Terre. Civilian versions were developed, and | 
the Royal Canadian Air Force purchased eight | 
Model 42s (the civil designation) for passenger 
transport, these based on conversions of 

the preceding H-21B variant, while Sweden 
acquired || Model 44As, a 19-passenger 
derivative, locally designating the type as the 

HKP | and assigning two to the air force and 

nine to the navy. 

The first nation to utilise the H-21 
operationally was France, which in the 
mid-Fifties employed its H-21Cs for troop 
transport during the Algerian conflict. The 
US Army also used its CH-21Cs in the early 
years of the Vietnam War, as from December 
196] the Shawnees of the 8th and 57th Air 
Transport Companies supported operations 
in South Vietnam. For self-defence the 
helicopters were equipped with 7.62 or 
12.7mm free-mounted machine guns, but the 
type proved to be particularly vulnerable to 
small arms fire, resulting in the unfortunate 
event notched up in July 1962 when a CH-21C 
was shot down close to the border with Laos, 
causing the first American fatalities in Vietnam. 
As more powerful helicopters were not 

available, the CH-21C remained in the 

Vietnam theatre until 1964. It was retired 
following the introduction of the UH-! 

Iroquois and the CH-47 Chinook. 
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BAc 146-300 G-UKRC and Boeing 737-398 
of Buzz at Stansted in September 2003. 
Derek Pedley/AirTeamimages.com 


> BUZZ 


itself rebranded as Cityhopper. Its AOC was 
then transferred to buzz. 

Meanwhile, the intention to launch buzz 
Was announced on 22 September 1999. The 
following day's Independent pointed out that the 
airline Would be in direct competition with go 
(which had been launched as British Airways’ 
low-cost arm) as well as Ryanair, easyJet and 
Debonair. i 

-XIM, the paper reported, ‘shrugged 
off concerns that the low-cost market was 
becoming too crowded, saying that passenger 
numbers were projected to grow three-fold from 
5.4 million last year to 15 million in 2003.’ 

According to the paper's travel editor, Simon 

Calder, the competition had threatened KLM 
uk’s position at Stansted. ‘The airline had been 
forced into a corner, he noted. ‘As the KLM uk 
network diminished and it became clear that the 
new no-frills competition could not be beaten 
the company decided to join them” 
‘ Swickland recalls: ‘When we debated it 
internally my viewwas thatlow-cost was the only 
way to go. If we were going to stay a significant 
Operator at Stansted we had to change into a 
low-cost carrier. The market was changing. We 
were surrounded by low-cost operators with a 
focus on price. If we didn’t do something similar 
then we would have disappeared.’ 

By the end of October tickets went on sale 
to the first destinations: Berlin, Diisseldorf, 
Frankfurt, Lyon, Milan, Paris and Vienna. There 
was a choice of fare. The Done Deal, a retum 
with restrictions, was the cheaper, while the 
Open Deal offered greater flexibility. Excluding 
promotional fares, approximately 30 per cent 
of seats were expected to be sold at the lowest 
published fare and the airline promised to show 
the lowest and highest fares applicable on any 
route. Bookings were to be confirmed by letter 
or fax but travel was to be ticketless. 

Commercial director Tony Camacho claimed: 
‘buzz offers flyers a superb deal — great prices to 
some of Europe's premier cities, coupled with a 
high-frequency schedule into main airports. Its 
a premium offering at a low-cost price, which is 


a powerful combination as echoed by our sales 
to date.” pes 

Although it wasn't a key element 19 its 
strategy, buzz seemed keen to woo business 
travellers, especially on Its Stansted-Frankfurt 
service. A commercial manager was appointed 
in Germany to establish contact with corporate 
travel managers. 

In March 2000 Marketing 
go, ‘buzz flies to principal airports 
business destinations such as Frankfurt. 
[Camacho] has also made great play of its 
‘pay-as-you-go’ extras geared to businessmen. 
such as £10 entry to lounges at all destinations 
and optional meals. Ultimately, he would ike 
dedicated parking for frequent flyers and 
eliminate checkin altogether.’ 


noted that, unlike 
at mainly 


The day the booking lines opened, buzz | 


received over 3,000 calls, and by the beginning 
of December it was able to announce that 
over £1 million-worth of seats had been sold. 
Internet transactions accounted for 40 per 
cent and Berlin and Lyon were the best-selling 
destinations. 

When operations began it was announced 
that the next three destinations would be Jerez, 
Montpellier and Toulouse. They were scheduled 


to be inaugurated later in January 2000, with | 


Helsinki, Marseilles, Hamburg and Bordeaux 
being available from March. 


Floris van Pallandt, chief executive of KLM uk, | 


said: In just 12 months we've launched a new 
airline which not only brings another dimension 
to the low-cost market but is already expanding 
its network. With the addition of these new 
routes, buzz can now boast four destinations 
in both Germany and France, in addition to 
opening Finland and Austria to low-cost air 
travel.’ 

By late January buzz was able to announce 
that it had sold 100,000 seats in 12 weeks. 
In November it was welcoming its millionth 
passenger, enabling Camacho to boast that flyer 
numbers have increased month on month.’ 


Marketing highlighted his determination to ) = 


get buzz into the black as soon as possible: *... 


OHN CK 
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BUzz< 


op @-BZEF was one 
737-308 GO 


x 
othe foe ny operated DY 
aks ex WgnersAvBEON ARES 


developed 


He bet Part of the Buzz Stansted 

under Ryanair ownership, Boein: 

787 208 G-BZZE takes off from its 
base. Derek Pedley/AirTeamimages.com 
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In late 2002 buzz announced UK expansion. 
On 31 October the Bournemouth Evening Echo 
splashed the news acrossits front page: buzz was 
Coming to the town’s Hur airport and creating 
200 jobs. Airport chairman Brian Harrison said: 
‘This is great news for the airport, the whole 
south coast region and for local tourism and 
business. We strongly believe that having a 
major low-cost player based at the airport will 
Prove to be a huge magnet for a wider audience 
who may not previously have considered flying 
from Bournemouth in the past” 

‘We had had discussions and we even had 
draft contracts ready with a number of airports’, 
tecalls John Strickland. Bournemouth seemed 
ideal. ‘When the deal was announced we flew 
one of our 737s down for the day, Strickland 
continues. ‘We also announced the new routes 
we'd be flying” According to the Evening Echo, 
the destinations would include 
Amsterdam, Belfast, Paris, 
Bergerac. La Rochelle, Malaga 
and Murcia from March 2003. 

Expansion was now back on ~ 


Buzz was | 


Thenews that buzz wasbeingsoldhad created 
uncertainty but there was DO ae 
about what it would mean for Faguiecui i 

i as 
er Tite jets —more expensive tothan 
Ryanair’s Boeing 737s — ue from higher-cost 

i the r reported, . 
sehr pene now thousands of gerund 
Jocal ticket holders who were left wondering 
they'd get their flights. Some of the routes were 
later operated from Southampton by low-cost 
regional carrier Flybe. “The buzz plans were 
wildly optimistic, sl Bournemouth travel 

boss Peter Bath. 
MG oar teas of buzz weren't too happy 
either. ‘There was sense of frustration because 
we'd seen some success and some progress 
against the odds’, says John Strickland. He'd 
heard officially about the sale to Ryanair the day 


money and they just 


yanted to off-load it as quickly as they could’ 


limited opportunity for any kind of management 
buy-out or private investment. They just Wanted 
it off the books and hence Ryanair took the 
opportunity.’ 

Atthe end of January 2003 it was announced 
that buzz was being sold for £15 million, 
‘The financial position of buzz is extremely 
precarious’, Ryanair stated. ‘The airline suffers 
from a number of terminal structural problems’, 
These included its mixed fleet, a poor schedule 
and high fares. In each of the two previous 
years buzz had lost €30 million. By the end of 
February losses were running at over €1 million 
aweek. 

Ryanair also announced that buzz services 
would be suspended for the month of April with 
up to 400 redundancies. Services would resume 
on 12 routes but with lower fares. The Irish 
carrier subsequently re-launched its acquisition 
as Buzz Stansted, using all six of 
the new 737s which, ironically, 
were being delivered at the time 
of the take-over. 

Strickland recalls: ‘Ryanair 
re-launched it to make use of 


the agenda with more aircraft, 
something for which the senior 
Tanagers had been pushing. 
Six 737-300s formerly operated by Continental 
Airways had been ordered and the initial pair 
would be returmed to the lessors. 


Barely three months later the situation had 
changed dramatically. This budget carrier has 
stopped selling tickets for Bournemouth flights’, 
the Evening Echo reported on 4 February. 
‘Something's up but it might not be the ‘planes’. 
Airport managing director Glyn Jones told the 
Paper. The fact that 55,000 people have already 
booked seats demonstrates the huge demand 
there is. People in this part of the UK have waited 
along time fora significant operator’ 


The BAe 146 was net an ideal type for 
a low-cost airline, hence the buzz flect 
being parked at Stansted upon Ryanair’s 
aquisition. Mark Wagrer/Asation-Images.com 


JOHN STRICKLAND 


before it was announced but wasn't a surprise. ‘It 
seemed logical’, he told Classic Aircraft. This was 
the time Ryanair was getting its first batch of 
737-800s. Stansted was becoming constrained 
at peak times and this was a great way for 
Ryanair to be sure it could deploy all those 737s 
at Stansted by getting buzz out of the way and 
te-allocating the slots.’ 

It was also a time when KLM was more 
focussed on its own future. Having failed to 
agree merger terms with British Airways the 
Dutch carrier was now considering a link-up 
with Air France. ‘Buzz. was losing money and 
they just wanted to off-load it as quickly as they 
could’, Strickland recalls. ‘They gave a very 


the AOG. Once the aircraft were 

dispensed with they didn’t need 
itany more. The buzz people they retained were 
those they needed to keep the AOC” 

Buzz Stansted ceased operations on 31 
October 2004. The 737s were returned to the 
International Lease Finance Company and some 
of the original routes were discontinued — but 
not all. ‘Ryanair gained not only because they 
got us out of the way but because they got the 
French network which they retain to this day’, 
John Strickland notes. 

He’s convinced that KLM believed buzz had 
entered the market too late. ‘But if you look back 
at the markets that have been opened up since 
We were actually pretty well in advance’, he says. 
That's probably nota bad legacy. ll 
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Dakota Norway’s DG-3 now commemorates the RAF’s unsung role 
in setting up post-war HNeswesal Civil air services” 
words: BEN DUNNELL 


DC-3 LN-WND showing <= 
off its new RAF markings 
during a photo session in 
May. At its controls here 

are Stig Rune Havardstun 
and Lars Gagnum. 
Martin Nilsen 


Norwegian 
of RAF ro 
Norway's well-known DC3 
At the end of WW2, a 
Was set up in Norway to 
for the resumption of civilia 
of ex-USAAF C47A Sky 
Skytroopers were purcha 
dung June 1945 into a unit called No 20 
Tansport Squadron — although officially 
under RAF contol, this was nothing to do 
with the existing No 20 Squadron, RAF 
the designation being a continuation of the 
Luftwaffe’s 20, Transportgeschwader which 
also operated out of Oslo-Fornebu during 
wartime, The Dakotas, as the C-47s and C-53s 
involved were generically known, togetherwith 
some Lockheed Lodestars, carried out domestic 
and international passenger flights, ad hoc 
missions and VIP duties. In February 1946 the 
unit was disestablished, the Dakotas being 
passed to Norway's flag carrier DNL while the 
Lodestars went to 335 Skvadron of the newly- 
established Royal Norwegian Air Force. 
The application of the new markings to 
LN-WND has been financially supported by 
the Royal Norwegian Air Force in return for 
Participation in its events during 2012. It was 
decided to depict a No 20 Transport Squadron 
Dakota numbered 73 and coded ‘Z’ of which 
a good-quality photo is available, showing it 
after a landing incident at Fornebu in 1945. 
The decals were stuck on the DC-3 at Dakota 
Norway's Torp base in time for a debut, with 
military VIPs amongst the onlookers, at the 
Bernt Balchen Airshow at Kjevik on 12 May. i 


HISTORY OF LN-WND 


military aviati on 
undels to Dakota 
, LN-WND, 


in flying. A number 
rains and C.53p 
ased) and organised 


raft now owned by Dakota Norway 
in 1943 for eS : 
C-53D Skytrooper, ser I, 
\st- war eee eae being registered 
OHL-LCG, during 1948, and 2 years later: 
the Finnish Air Force as a VIP transport, 
eeing service as the personal transport of | 


registered G-BL : 
syed potas also spent on the US 
as NS9NA, but it was fain the 

h government that two Norwegian — 

Tore Virik and Arne Karlsen, bought 
‘the DC-3 and started the Dakota Norway 
"operation in 1986. It Bae to this 
_LIN-WND being certified for passenger 
“flying, The foundation has some 1,600 
"members, but is always looking for more. 
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> OV-10 BRONCO 


It’s an unusual warbird, the OV-!0 Bronco, and still 
a rare one, too. Quite why is a mystery, for this is 
a superb aircraft ideal for civilian ownership 


words: BEN DUNNELL 
Photography: TOM HOUQUET/BRONCO DEMO TEAM 


1 EW 
a pitrEs NOW active on 
if = Warbird Scene have ever 
een seriously mooted fora 


Tetum to producti 
this, as we eee 
5 Many thin 
the North Ameri Bs, 
rae] ; lerican OV-10 
- Bronco is an ex 
It was in 2009 that Boeing annosaany 
fovdevel ing announced p 
levelop a modernised ye Pats 
ae version, the OV-1ox 
‘ompete against the likes of the S| we 
and T-6 Texan Il for the USAF eas 
Armed Reconnaissance reaui Soe 
Fant quirement. While jr 
imately unsuccessful, that such 4 +} 
Was even considered speaks \ een 
pases Se KS volumes for the 

ronco's outstanding qualities. i 

This twin-boom observation, forward a 
control, ground attack and utiliry = 
flown i sferstaline 

in 1965 and pethaps best known for its 
us Marine Corps, Navy and Air Force ia 
ietnam, achieved widespread €XDort success 
ie indeed, it remains in active use today with 
le air arms of Colombia, the Philippines 
and Venezuela, as well as the California 
Department of Forestry and Fire Protection. 
Another customer was West Germany, whose 
Bundesamt fiir Wehrtechnik und Beschaffung 
(BWB, or Federal Office for Defence Technology 
and Procurement) employed the OV-10B and 
jet-assisted OV-10B(Z) versions for target 
facilities duties between 1970 and 1990. All the 
Broncos currently airworthy on the warbird 
scene are in fact ex-German examples, amongst 
the 15 survivors of the 18 delivered. 

The Musée Européen de [Aviation de Chasse 
at Montélimar in south-eastern France led 
the way. In 1991 it acquired a pair of OV-10Bs, 
99+24 and 99+27, of which the former was 
restored to airworthiness under the registration 
F-AZKM. Flown again during February 
1997, it has been a popular performer on the 
international airshow circuit formost of the ime 
since then, well-known foriits spectacular —and 
aerobatic— displays. 

Tt wasn't long before the ex-Luftwaffe 
machines attracted further attention. Tony 
De Bruyn now owns three of them, and has 
formed the Bronco Demo Team to give airshow 


performances. The Belgian businessman 
and pilot told Classic Aircraft: My very first 
recollection of seeing a Bronco was at the Royal 
Netherlands Air Force Open Days at De Peel 
reserve air base back in the Cold War, when 

there were two USAF Broncos from Sembach > 


cs 


“t's an extremely well- 
engineered aeroplane, 
which is so easy tO 


maintain it’s incredible’ 


TONY DE BRUYN 
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» O10 BRONCO 


Shere. Ldidn think anymore about ituntilabout 
years later or so, when I saw that Broncos 
ere being put up for sale and people were 
flying them. In the Meantime [d started my 
‘own company buying and Hing aircraft 


a ‘Being a subscriber to the various magazines 
in which stuff got offered for sale, one day Isaw 
that the Bundesausschreibungsblatt in Germany 
Was advertising two Broncos there for scrap. 
‘They had been used by Technische Schule 
der Luftwaffe 3 at Fassberg. | called them, and 
they told me not to bother coming, because the 
aircraft really were only good for scrapping. 

‘Nevertheless, [had some time in hand, and I 
decided to go with my engineer to have a look. 
‘The aircraft were substantially complete and 
undamaged — some sheet metal, hydraulic 
Pipes and electrical wireshad obviously notbeen 
made easy for the students to repair, buteven the 
ABDRs (Aircraft Battle Damage Repairs) looked 
pretty sound. I put in a bid for the aircraft, and I 
got them.” 

The OV-10Bsin question had been 99+26and 
99+32 in German service. Tony’s story of what 
happened next makes for fascinating reading. ‘1 
believe the aircraft were used for ABDR training 
until 1998, when they were put outside when 
the school finished with them’, he says. ‘People 
had removed instruments, sawed off the contro! 
stick and things like that. On one of them the 
jection seat was completely missing as well. 

‘We started by compiling an inventory of 
everything that was missing, and did a complete 
technical survey of the aeroplanes to establish 
what work was required. The first year to year- 


Gronco by night — 
one of the spectacular 
results froma 
nocturnal photo 
shoot at Weveigem. 


shone Sar 


<— 


Alain Bes lands the Musée Européen de l’Aviation de Chasse’s OV-10B at La Ferté Alais, Ben Dune! 


and-a-half was spent sourcing all the spares we 
needed to put them back together. There was 
a stroke of luck involved in this, as one of the 
teachers at the technical school had obviously 
seen what was happening to the aircraft and 
decided toremoveall the remaining instruments 
and put them in boxes. As soon as the guy saw 
that we had acquired the Broncos and that our 
intentions to make them fly again were good, 
he contacted us to tell us that he had the boxes 
of instruments and some manuals, and that 
we could have them all for a crate of beer. That 
helped tremendously. 

‘The military then said, ‘You bought them 
— remove them’. We told them we needed to 
restore them and fly them away. We looked at 
various options like dismantling the aircraft 
and putting them on a truck, or even taking 
them by barge down a canal; we even asked 
them whether we could get any assistance, for 
example with a CH-53, to airlift them to the 


nearest suitable airfield. This was all met with 
a negative response. We were faced with a 
dilemma, because we would have had to remove 
them within the next two weeks, and once 
you start dismantling aircraft sometimes they 
can just become a project sitting in a hangar, 
which we didn't want. The lucky thing was that 
although Fassberg is a military airfield, there is 
local aero club, We approached them, and they 
were willing to accommodate us, The Broncos 
would notfitin any of theirhangars, but we were 
able to park them in the aero club compound in 
avery remote corner of the air base. 

‘The aircraft were still standing outside, 
and it was very difficult to work on them in 
the winter, We also still needed to get parts for 
them, That's why it took two years before we got 
everything together. In the second year we really 
worked throughout the summer, from May to 
September, non-stop for two or three days a 
week, driving back and forth from our facility in 


By now, both OV-10s were on the UK 
register, 99+26 as G-BZGL and 99+32 as 
RZGK, this achieved with the help of the 


Aircraft 


Duxford-based 
Propshop 


toration Company 
ile Tony and his team from the 
of the OV-10 Bronce 
urcralt 


German Wir ) Associanon 


were able to make the apable of 
y flight, they would need more 


it had 


completi 
work, not least repairs to those ABI 


not been possible to fix ‘in the field’, to achieve 
full airworthiness. Propshop was cor 
perform this. 

As we were on our way to Fassberg to ferry the 


racted to 


OV-10 BRONCO < 


on 11 July 2007. Its Permit 


November, and soon Tony 


Bronco to air ev around Europe, be 


with the Royal Navy Histor 


Flying Day at Yeovilton in September 2 
Following ins 


repaint we 
Netherla 
With an enthusiastic 


zroup of helper 


founded the Bronco Demo Team during u 


first one to Duxford, the news broke of the‘9/11’ 2010 season, ‘to go and put our n the 
attacks’. Tony De Bruyn recalls. ‘With everybody —_ airshow marketplace’. He gave hi 
on high alert, there were some fears about th flying display during the Germ: 
ferry flight because we were going t ) fly tothe at Nordholz to mark the t 
military base at Kleine Brogel in Belgium, but service of the Aantic. Since then the O' 
ma {to do that the next day. Wehadtostop has performed at a nt mbe f 
there because UK airspace was still closed, but venues including Waddingtor It 
on 13 September we continue don to Duxford and Spangdahlem summe 
That aircraft was 99+26/G-BZGL, its sister repertotr ng Jed toinclude son 
ship 99+32/G-BZGK yerobatic +manoeuvre 
flying again at Fassberg inere A that I 1 
on 6 October and perfort IT 
proceeding to Duxford ageropian ICI but effectively 
10 dayslater. The second d Still un 
to arrive was in fact first. WE/I-1 Marmonised conuro n the ARC/Propsho} 
into the ARC/Propshop ———— facility at Duxtor 
restoration queue TONY DE BRUYN ) +. 26/G-BZC I 
Necessary repairs were didn’t want st 
undertaken, overhauled Honeywell (Garrett) the second aircraft before I fu 
T76 engines fitted, and the all-important Fly for the first one’, says Tony. f es th 
paperwork prepared to the CAA’ s action. example, whict ecently had all 
This was, says Tony, not a straightforward —_ controls i 1 
process. ‘It's the first aircraft in its category to _ fly again either late t ear or early Ne x 
receive a Permit to Fly in the UK—a relatively when it gets air under | whee ll no 
high-performance ex military twin-turboprop. make 1 of airworthy OV-1 1 
Obviously it’s in the non-complex category Bronco Demo Team 
otherwise you couldn't do it This is thanks to the return t € 
Tony took 99+32/G-BZGK into the air at May this year ol 9 + 18/G-ONAA, an exhibit 
Duxford for the first time in ilmost six years Manfred and Margot Pflumm’s Internationale » 
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> ©V-10 BRONCO 


Luftfahrm, 
< scum at Sch 2en-am- 
Neckar, Germany, venningen-am: 


, since 1991. This wa 
challenge as well’ This was a 


Tony 6 
flown into the ak Ony recounts. ‘It had been 


as Itarrived intact j ce tire es 


‘When _we found the aircraft we first 
Subjecteditto a Very intensive survey and found 
4 extremely sound, with no Corrosion to any 
€gree anywhere, whichis almost unbelievable. 
Td approached the Owner five years before, 
but he was not interested in selling. Then a 
hailstorm hit his museum and pretty much 
destroyed the place. To help re-finance his 
Operation he decided to sell the Bronco. 

‘The museum owners built a canvas hangar 
for it, so about three or four years ago it 
moved under cover, but then I got a little 
bit tied up doing other projects so we didn’t 
do very much with it until we started work 
m earmest on the first weekend of June last 
year. All the spares had been sourced — the 
Most important items, anyway. It was almost 
the same process as at Fassberg, except that 
Instead of being a four to five-hour drive there 
it took sixto seven, sometimes eightornine, 
hours to move all the equipment to 
Schwenningen. 

‘We putheatinginthehangar 
to work over the winter, had 
the propellers overhauled, 
had overhauled engines 
fitted, serviced all the 
critical items like the shock 
struts and checked the 
systems, all to the original 
American technical orders 
and overhaul and maintenance 
manuals. Everything was done 


exactly as per the manuals, rather 

than inventing our own procedures. We've 
completed all the phase inspections on the 
aeroplane — normally you do one phase 
inspection every year fora cycle of eight years, 
but we did all eight years’ inspections together 
— and we did operational checks on all the 
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‘The world’s latest 
airworthy Bronco 
in civilian hands, 
99+ 18/G-ONAA, 
during one of 

its first post- 


aircraft systems. There’s not much more you 
can do than that!” 

As Tony's operation is based in Whitstable 
and at Manston, and as the CAA is now familiar 
with the Bronco, 99+18 is, like the two other 

machines, on the British register. At the 
time of writing, it was at Wevelgem 
in Belgium, as the hangar Tony 
uses at Manston is full. With 
99+18 still requiring some 
final work (not least a new 
paint job), 99+32 remains 
the primary display ship 
for 2012. Next year should 
see the start of OV-10 pairs 
displays flown by Tony and 
Dan Griffith, though, CAA 
co-operation permitting, it 
is hoped that 99+18 might be 
brought to a major UK event this 

season for static display. 

Aspects of operating any ex-military aircraft 
type are always going to be challenging. 
However, the Bronco’s ruggedness helps. In 
Tonys words, ‘I don’t really see any ‘show- 
stoppers’ on this aeroplane for the foreseeable 


future, or even the long-term future, 20 to 30 
years or so. 

‘Costs are quite reasonable. Obviously 
you need to be well-versed in the spare parts 
market and have access to sufficient Spares, 
which is not always easy, but that’s not the 
case with any other historic aeroplane either, 
Otherwise, to operate it's a very well-built, 
extremely well-engineered aeroplane, which 
is So easy to maintain it’s incredible. It’s proved 
by the servicing we did of the first two aircraft 
‘in the field’ at Fassberg, which went quite far 
— overhauling the brakes, overhauling the 
hydraulic shocks on the main undercarriage 
— and was all done with standard tools, There 
are next to no special tools required, except for 
the engine sling and one or two wrenches for 
removing the props. Other than that you just 
need standard toolboxes to service the aircraft. 
From the maintenance standpointit’s quite easy. 

‘Engine parts are readily available from 
Honeywell, though they don’t specifically 
support the T76. Since the TPE331, a highly 
successful turboprop range that’s still 
being produced today, which followed is a 
development, we've been able to establish 


Members of the Bronco Demo Team, including 

Tony De Bruyn in the dayglo flying suit, 

at Schwenningen following the return to 

airworthiness of 99+ 18/G-ONAA. Bias 
Tony, wearing the red cap, is Schwenning' 

é museum owner Manfred Pflumm. 
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@ For more on the Bronco Demo Team, 
visit www.broncodemoteam.com 

© Details of the German Wing of the 
OV-10 Bronco Association can be found at 
www.germanwing.com 

@ Information on the Musée Européen de 
lAviation de Chasse’s OY-10 is at 
www.meacmtl.com 
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a cross-reference list of ADs (Airworthiness _ because the oil supply to the engineslasts about remains part of the European circuit, while 


aaa soon. Thisis important, because —_ 10 seconds or so. across the Atlantic the Cactus Air Force 
Geers re ae like the same engine to ‘On top of that, you've got the awesome operates OV-10B N338RC (99+25 in German 
got eee engineering work, but we've capability whereby you can flyinandoutofany — service) out of Carson City, Nevada. It has, 
And to ‘lly, Fi wa ‘ unprepared strip. One of 300 or 400m would be in effect, been restored to OV-10A standard 
Araneae he Bronco is, ‘Tony enthuses, do-able, but try to keep it sensible. At Schaffen- and wears a US Marine Corps scheme. Also 
ly superb. I own a Chipmunk as well, _Diest, for example, where we go for the fly-in now with the Cactus Air Force is 99+31, late 


whic: 5 5 
1 everybody loves to bits, and while the quite regularly, there’s only a 600m grass strip. of the Luftwaffenmuseum collection, which 


Bronco is hi 
" 9 ar A 5 mom Miter 
gher-performance ItmeansIcan take the Bronco awaits restoration. A former exhibit at the 


and alot more agile, ‘ ‘ 
i genau oe (ee > iki ever, 99+28 went Stateside 
Its control harmony is kind of Costs are quite to really small shows and be ee Seed As earn 


the same a ; there on the ground’. One visit too an : : 
Which Tye . the Chipmunk, reasonable’ Tony will make in 2012 isto as an OV-10A. It is active with Stallion 51 at 
eentold! is) the ——— the former RAF base at Gatow __ Kissimmee, Florida, butis not used asa warbird. 


Sameasa Spitfire! 
On the controls, 
Manoetivral 


eet TONY DE BRUYN in Berlin, where a section of Believed still to be sitting na ce 

ble. As a pil cy : the truncated runway has is 99+30, acquired from the Welre 

about doing somethi pilot, when you think recently been resurfaced for use at the based — Studiensammlung in Koblenz. 

almost automatical| a8 van the aeroplane, it  Luftwaffenmuseum’s annual Flugplatzfest. That so few OV-10s are today active inprivate 

Natural, There ae vidoes it because it’s all so Tony has gained approval to fly in to the 2012 __ hands comes as a surprise, given the aircrafts 

Well-harmoniseq © few aeroplanes with such _ edition on 8-9 September, just before attending combat pedigree and the many attributes that 

You've got the ee as the Bronco. Then the ILA Berlin Air Show. render it a hugely desirable mount. Still, those 
lst look ee visibility. You In being a Bronco operator on the worldwide ‘in the know don't need any Se 

vel. It’s fully Fed ie while flying warbird scene, Tony is part of a pretty exclusive are well aware that, close on five « GE le ae 

Og. Inverted fligt auc — the limits are club. Aside from the Bronco Demo Team's _ itsmaiden flight, the Bronco remains a ma 

8ht capability is limited charges, the Montélimarbased example of remarkable performance. ll 
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NEWS 


RUSSIAN AIR FORCE 

MARKS 100 YEARS 

The Russian Air Force marks its 100th 
anniversary with a major airshow at Zhukovsky 
a "1-12 August, with classic aircraft to the 
lore. A three-hour segment of the daily flying 
Programme, entitled ‘Winged Victory’, will 
feature a range of historic types to help mark 
the Centenary — the presence of British, 
American and French types reflecting the 


bombers and helicopters — MiG-29s, 
MiG-31s, Su-27s, Su-34s, Tu-22s, Tu-95s and 
Ju-|60s amongst them, plus rare appearances 
by the II-80 command post and A-50 airborne 
early warning platform. Mil and Kamov 
helicopters will all be on show, as will the 
Sukhoi T-50 PAK-FA. The Russian Knights and 
Swifts will be joined by the Red Arrows (who 
have named one of thelr formation shapes 
‘Flanker’ in this year's display to mark the visit), 


signed up for the Air-to-Air Academy course 
| have the chance to fly with a selection of Tare 
and Interesting types and learn about the art 
of aerial photography, while the fly-in element 
has turned into a major public event in its own 
right. For the 2012 edition, being staged at 
Malle-Zoersel airfield in Belgium from |7- 19 
August, the line-up is quite sensational, Stars 
will include the Breitling Super Constellation 
(arriving on Friday afternoon with four Belgian 


Soviet Union's allies during 1939-45. Notable 
displays will include Blériot, MiG-3, I-16, Po-2, 
several Yaks, MS502, P-40, Corsair, Bf109, the 
Flying Bulls’ P-38 and B-25, Spitfire, Hurricane, 
A26 and MiG-15. The remainder of the show 
will include present-day Russian Air Force 
hardware in the form of displays and formation 
flypasts by operational fast jets, transports, 


28 JULY: EAST FORTUNE AIRSHOW 


Organisation of the Museum of Flight's annual airshow was taken on last | 
| P-3C Orion, Belgian Air Component Sea King and A109, the Seagull 


year by Air Tattoo Event Services, and the result was a very good and 


popular event. Interestingly this show is now entitled Scotland's National | 


Airshow, perhaps with one eye ona future Leuchars-less Scottish 
airshow scene. Two unusual participants will be Phil Connolly's OH-6 
‘Loach’ and a Lindstrand HS] 10 hot air airship, the latter a nice link back 
to the airfield’s heritage as an airship base. Other items include the first 
display at East Fortune in five years by the Red Arrows, BBMF Hawk, 
‘Tucano, King Air, RN Sea King SAR demo and RNHF Sea Fury, RV-8tors, 
SWIP Team, Tiger Moth, Peter Teichman's P-51D and a Great War 
Display Team SESa/Junkers CL| re-enactment. 


28 JULY: LEASEWEB TEXEL AIRSHOW 

The Texel Airshow only takes place every few years (the last was 

in 2007), but for over 30 years now the grass airfield on the Frisian 
archipelago has staged some excellent international air displays. As 
well as the flying there will be a static display including S-38 Osa's Ark, 
a German Marineflieger Dornier 228 and various Royal Netherlands 
Air Force aircraft, as well as up to 200 fly-in visitors. Flying displays; 
Royal Netherlands Air Force F-16, Dutch Hawker Hunter Foundation 


Frecce Tricolori, Finland's Midnight Hawks, 
Poland's Team Iskry and the Baltic Bees. 


PHOTO FLYING DAYS 

The reputation of the Photo Flying Days, the 
brainchild of aviation photographer and Classic 
Aircraft contributor Eric Coeckelberghs, is well- 
renowned. Aviation photographers who have 


Air Component F-16s), both of Europe's 

| airworthy TBM Avengers, the Flying Bulls’ 

| P-38, FAST’s newly-restored ‘Baghdad’ 

| Fury, Kennet Aviation's Skyraider, the HAC’s 
| Hurricane, the Royal Netherlands Air Force 
| Historic Flight’s Spitfire, TF-51D Scat Vil, the 
| Neptune Association's PBY-5A Catalina, Tom 
* Schrade's S-38 Osa's Ark and many more. 


— 


| Hunter T8C, Royal Netherlands Air Force Historic Flight Spitfire, rare 


displays by a Royal Norwegian Air Force Falcon 20 and Marineflieger 


Formation of Piaggio P149s, a dogfight between FAST’s newly-restored 
ex-lraqi Fury and Jan van der Flier’s TF-5|D Scat Vil, Dutch Historic 


| Jet Association Magister, Breitling Jet Team, Breitling Wingwalkers, 


Redhawks RF-4 duo and O'Brien's Flying Circus. 


19 AUGUST: SYWELL JUBILEE AIR SHOW 
Top of the bill as Sywell's biennial show returns are the Red Arrows, 


| performing at the location of their first public display with the Hawk 
| in April 1980. As previously, however, it's the mix of predominantly 


historic aircraft at a picturesque grass airfield that gives Sywell its appeal 


| Participants: Grace Spitfire, B-17 Sally B, Peter Teichman's Hurricane, 


BBMF Lancaster, both of Maurice Hammond's P-51Ds, Great War 


| Display Team, Breitling Wingwalkers, the Classic Aircraft Trust's Meteor 
| 17, Catalina, Aces High's C-47 (along with Dakota Heritage's Drag- 


‘em-oot on static), a big WW! dogfight, HAC’s Hawker Nimrod, TRIG 


| Aerobatic Team, SWIP Team, Dragon, Fox Moth, Captain Neville’s Flying 


Circus and, displaying over their home airfield, Martin Lovell in a Hughes 


| 500 and the Blades. 


SUN, SEA AND AEROPLANES. 


It’s the middle of summer, so British coastal towns are getting ready to host their annual airshows... 


Rhyl Air Show (21-22 July): 
Rhy!'s display differs slightly each 
day. Items: Red Arrows (Sat only) 
BBMF Spitfire (Sat), Tornado GR4 
pair, King Air, Tutor (Sat), Sea King: 
HAR3A (Sat), Redhawks RF-4s, 
Breitling Wingwalkers (Sun), 
Steve Carver's Extra EA260 (Sat), 
Blades (Sun) and the RV-8tors. 


Sunderland International 
Airshow (21-22 July): The Red 
Arrows top the bill at the north- 
east's only airshow after missing 
2011. Other items are BBMF 
(Lancaster, Spitfire, Hurricane), 
Typhoon, Tornado GR4 pair, 
Falcons, King Air, Tucano, Black 
Cats, Catalina, Peter Teichman's 
P-51D, Hunter Miss Demeanour, 
Breitling Wingwalkers, Blades, 
Red Bull Matadors, SWIP Team 
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and Gerald Cooper's Sbach 300, 
There will be an evening preview 

| show from 19.00hrs on Friday 

| 20th involving the SWIP Team's 

| pyrotechnic display along with live 

| music and fireworks. 

| 

| Weston-super-Mare Grand 
Pier Air Day (23 July): This 

| features the Red Arrows, the Old 

| Flying Machine Company's Spitfire 

| MH434/P-51D duo, BBMF Spitfire 

| and Dakota, Breitling Wingwalkers, 
Blades and the Royal Artillery Black 
Knights parachute team. 


| Airbourne (9-12 August): 


Eastbourne’s popular event this 
year misses the Red Arrows, in 


| Moscow for the Russian Air Force 


centenary. Items: Hunter Miss 
Demeanour, Peter Teichman's 


P-51D, ARC Spitfire and Buchon, 


| RAF BBMF (Lancaster, Spitfire, 


Hurricane), Tornado GR4 pair 
role demo, Hawk, Tucano (Thu/ 


| Fri), King Air, Tutor and Sea King 


HAR3A, AAC Lynx, RN Historic 
Flight Swordfish and Sea Fury, 

a very rare UK appearance by 
the unusual Patrouille Reva team 
from France, the Blades, Breitling 
Wingwalkers and SWIP Team 
(Sat/Sun). 


Blackpool Air Show (12 
August): This is notable for 
having one of very few RAF 
Chinook demos in 2012. Other 
items: Typhoon, BBMF Spitfire 
and Dakota, Tucano, Tutor, 
Aerostars, Extra EA300, Breitling 
Wingwalkers, SWIP Team, a 
gyrocopter and the RV-8tors, 


Minehead Summer Festival 


i (15 August): A larger flying 


display at this community event 


| this year featuring Hunter 17 


G-FFOX, BBMF Spitfire, RAF 
Tucano, Red Devils, RV-8tors and 


| the Breitling Wingwalkers. 


| CANCELLED 


Portsmouth Air Festival 

(18 August); On the day we 
Went to press with these pages of 
the magazine, the organisers of the 
inaugural Portsmouth Air Festival 
announced the event's cancellation 
for 2012. ‘Postponing the festival 
will allow for the appropriate 
finances to be put in place, and will 
create a bigger and better event 
for the public next year’, said the 
organisers. A date of 10-1] August 
2013 has provisionally been set. 


I jing Airshow (Tel: 01767 627927 | 
t hes ne uttleworth.Ore) 

view 4, Denbighshire, N Wales: Rhyl Ar 
y) | Ws 2012 (web: www. rhylairshow,co.uk) 
| land, Tyne & Wear: 


Sundert: : 

2 | DD sinderand International Airshow 

el www. sunderlandevents co.uk/event-detall. 

(oe enti =5039) os 

sprrdan southend Airport, Essex: Visit the 

Tien Day (web: www.ayrovulcan.com) 
feston-super-Mare, Somerset: Grand Pier 

IB Day (web: wwwegrandpier.co.uk/events-guide/ 

|-pier-air-days) 
poe een Edinburgh and London city 
BSS Red Arrows flypasts for the start of the 


ee reey Cl, UK: 41st Guernsey Air 

21-2 Oeaty (web: www.guernseyaeroclub.com) 
Museum of Flight, East Fortune, E Lothian: 

28 Scotland's National Airshow 2012 

(web; yeww.nms.ac.uk/our_museums/museum_of_ 

fightwhats_on/airshow.aspx) 


4 05 Damyns Hall, Essex: Military & Flying 
0 =U J Machines 2012 (web: 
\wwwemilitaryandflyingmachines.org.uk/home. htm) 
(ae Yorks: Summer Madness Fly In 
(Tel: 01757 289065 | 
web: www,realaero.com/eyents.htm) 
0 Old Warden, Beds: Shuttleworth Collection 
Miltary Pageant (Tel: 01767 627927 | 
web: www.shuttleworth.org), 
09 bere West Sussex: Airbourne 
> 1£2012 (web: www.airbourne.com) 
10-| Fiesta 2012 (Tel: 0906 711 2191 | 
web: www. bristolballoonfiesta.co.uk) 
| [Acces County Down, NI: Festival of Flight 
2012 (Tel: 028 4372 2222) 
| |-| Headcorn, Kent: Combined Ops 2012 
— The Military Show and Vintage Aircraft 
Weekend (web: www.combinedops.co.uk) 
Drees Lanes: Blackpool Air Show 2012 
= \Wwww.visitblackpool.com/events/blacl |- 
airshow-p543] 20) ae 
[Sitinehead seafront, Somerset: Minehead 
Summer Festival 
| The | peter Castle, Leics: de Havilland Moth 
lub International Moth Rally & Flyi 
Dis : ly & Flying 
clea wwew.dhmothclub.co.uk/calendar htm) 
Fhing easel Beds: Shuttleworth Collection 
: roms (Tel: 01767 627927 
ig: \eww.shuttleworth.org) ! 
ortsmouth, Hants: P i 
CANCELLED ‘ortsmouth Air Festival 


| 8. | Qpaksey Park, Wilts: European Luscombe 


B20 et rage 


oh _— 


Beds: ‘huttleworth Collection | 


Bristol, Avon: Bristol International Balloon 


This month's worldwide air shows 


Idearc 


| Oshkosh, WI, USA: 
EAA 2012 AirVenture Oshkosh 
H EUROP E (web: Wwwew.airventure.org/index.html) 
Seattle, WA, USA: Museum of Flight 


| B16 sctnrttaney ®t at on 
: | (Tel: +1 206 764 5720 | 
Bray, Ireland: Bray Air Display 
! (web: wwew.brayairdisplay.com) 
Couhé-Vérac, France: Meeting Aérien 
(web: www.meeting-couhe.com) 
i Santa Cruz, Portugal: Santa Cruz Air Race 2012 
i (web: www.santacruzairrace.com) 
! }) Vigo, Spain: Festival Aereo Vigo 2012 


(web: www.festivalaereovigo.com) 
(26-05 Au 


| ey Northants: Sywell Jubilee Air Show 
(web: www.sywellairshow.co.uk) 


| web: wwww.museumofflight. org) 
128-29 eee 


i 3 | Fort St John, BC, Canada: Fort Stjohn 
| International Airshow (web: www fsairshow.com) 


| 03 OSs: OR, USA: 
FA ‘Oregon International Airshow 


| (web: www.oregonairshow.com) 


Nyiregyhaza, Hungary: FAI 
World Advanced Aerobatic 


| Championships 2012 (web: www.awac202.hu/en) 
' OT Aepieratnsstentese Romania: Air Bandits Air | 04 0 Westover ARB, MA, USA: 
| Show (web: www.yak52.ro/program_airshow.html) —VU J Great New England Airshow 
y) Texel, Netherlands: Leaseweb Texel Airshow —_|_ (Web: www.westfieldairshow.net) 
: 2012 (web: www.texelairshow.nl) | 04 re ME, USA: 

| UJ Wings and Wheels Airshow 


79 Gijon, Spain: Festival Aereo Gijon 


(web: www-festivalaereogijon.com) | (web: www.ohtm.org/events_2000.htm!) 


| 04-05win Run Airport, MD, USA: 


AUGUST i ‘Thunder over Michigan Air Show 
! (web: www.yankeeairmuseum.org/airshow) 
03 0 4 Baresti, Romania: Meeting de Aviatiune | 4 0 5 (CFB Comox, BC, Canada: 
| zm (web: www.aviatiunea.ro) H =U Jairshow 
| 04 Sigonella seafront, Italy: Airshow | 0 4 0 5 Prince Albert, SK, Canada: 
i H 
1 | =U J Centennial of Flight Airshow 


| Osea Netherlands: Rescue Viissingen | (web: www.centennialofflight.homestead.com or 
2012 (web: www.rescueviissingen.nl/cms) princealbertcentennialofflight. htm!) 
i 10 | Dala-Jarna, Sweden: Dala-Jarna 10 | Abbotsford, BC, Canada: Abbotsford 


Flygfesten (web: www-flygfesten.com) | International Airshow 
| Interlaken, Switzerland: 20 Years of 


| (web: www.abbotsfordairshow.com) 
Hunterverein (web: www.huver jimdo.com) i Milwaukee, WI, USA: 

i )} Bautzen, Germany: FlugtageBautzen | | | = | Milwaukee Air & Water Show 
H | | o | 2012 (web: wwww.flugtage-bautzen.de) (web: waw.milwaukeeairshow.com) 
H Schaffen-Diest, Belgium: International | ‘Atlantic City Beach, NJ, USA: 

| | ee | Ne Timers Fly and Drive In i | 2012 Atlantic City Airshow 
| (web: www..flyin.dac.be) | (web: www.atlanticcitynj, com/acairshow.aspx) 

Ursel, Belgium: Ursel Wings & Wheels | Chicago, IL, USA: Chicago Air & Water 

| | 7 | 2012 (web: www.wingsandwheels.be) | §- | Show (web: www.explorechicago.org/city/ 
| Zhukovsky AB, Moscow, Russia: Russian | en/supporting_narrative/events_special_events/special_ 
{ | | te | Die Force 100th Anniversary Airshow | events/mose/chicago_air_and_waterhtm)) 
|| A Toulon beach, France: | Santa Rosa, CA, USA: 
| Airshow | | 8- | Wings Over Wine Country Air Show 
| (web: www. wingsoverwinecountry.org) 
| West Mitford, NI, USA: 

| 8- | Whe Mitford Airshow 2012 
1 (web: wwwgreenwoodlakeairshow.com) 


| LS St Tropez beach, France: 
Airshow 

| | 8 | Antersberg, Germany: 

| 


Flugplatzfest 2012 

| | 9 Eskjo, Sweden: Eskjo Flydagen 
| (web: Wwww.norrasmalandsfk.se/nsfk/fygdag.html) | 
AROUND THE WORLD 


| 
Lee pence: erence AUOUST | 
Py TT aan 

| Temora Aviation Museum Aircraft Showcase Day 


| ?) Princeton, BC, Canada: Princeton International | (Tel: +61 02 6977 1088 | 
{ | Air Show (web: www. princetonairshow.ca) | web: www.aviationmuseum.com.aul) 


| 2 | ») Sioux Falls, SD, USA: | [Ques Airport, New South Wales, Australia: 
my Sioux Falls Air Showy 2012 | 


| Temora Aviation Museum Aircraft Showcase Day 
| (web: www siouxfallsairshow.com/index.php) | (Tel: +61 026977 1088 | 
| | 


| web: \ww.aviationmuseum.com.au) 
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includes elements such as dynamic tailchases, 
formations unlikely to be seen elsewhere, debut 


appearances and of course the concluding ‘Balbo’. 


All of these were deployed to full effect for 
2012, but there was a slightly less intense feel 
to Proceedings at times, possibly in response to 
Certain incidents that occurred in 201 I. 
Flying opened with an item typical of 
Legends, a unique formation that would 


have seemed impossible a few years ago —a 
Spitfire la three-ship. Alongside that stalwart of 
the scene, Spitfire The One's AR2|3, Mark One 
Partners’ P9374 finally made its Duxford flying 
display debut, while Tom and Dan Friedkin's 
4650 was being seen in public for the first 
. time. This really was a magnificent spectacle, 
slightly restricted on Saturday when a mainwheel 
undercarriage leg retraction problem on AR213 
forced Stephen Grey to leave the formation. 
The remaining pair, in the hands of John 
Romain and Steve Hinton, continued 
and eventually AR213 landed back 
without any further trouble, 
Sunday's display by the 
trio was snag-free, being 
dedicated to the memory 
of regular Flying Legends 


pilot Howard Pardue, killed in an acci i 
eves iccident earlier 
These three ‘Spits’ had been accompanied ; 

a mass take-off by six others, plus Gone 
from the Aircraft Restoration Company and 
Spitfire Ltd, After their formation, P9374 and 
X4650 joined the other Spitfires in a typically 
exciting sequence of tailchases, this in turn bein; 
followed by a dogfight involving the Buchons a 
TFC's Spitfire LFVb flown by Nick Grey, 

This was a terrific start to the day, The Spitfire 
la routine and the tailchase had been Separated 
by a solo display from Raimund Riedmann in the 
Flying Bulls’ P-38L Lightning, while TFC's Corsair 
and Bearcat had taken off under the ongoing 
Spitfire tailchase, so the action so far was pretty 
non-stop. Then one of the star performers got 
airborne, TFC's splendid P-47G Thunderbolt 
Snafu piloted by Stuart Goldspink, 
which looked and sounded 
absolutely magnificent on its ~ 
flying display debut. B-17 A 


Stu Goldspink giving a fine 
debut display in TFC’s P-47G 
Thunderbolt Snafu. 

Dr Ancreas Zeitler 


af | = y we I 
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ll OSFORD THIS YEAR 
— tooka look back at 
—q_the very beginning 
> of military aviation in 
the UK, with the formation of the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Central 
Flying School on 12 May 1912 as 
its principal flying display themes. 
The Great War Display Team 
presented a WW1I ‘action over the 
trenches’ routine, while the 
programme also included 


RAF Cosford, Shropshire * | 7 June 


examples of the jet trainers flown 
by the CFS and which were once 
very much in the public eye. A Jet 
Provost T3A and TS duo reminded 
us of the CFS’ Red Pelicans, with 
Jeff Bell’s TS wearing a CFS crest 
on its fin, while Chris Heames and 
Key Whyman in a pair of Gnat 
TIs recalled the Red Arrows’ 

first aircraft. For many, one of the 
highlights was the appearance of 
the Classic Aircraft Trust's Meteor 
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T7 and Vampire T55 flown by 

Dan Griffith and Jon Corley. They 
gave a short formation routine 
(pictured) followed by stunning solo 


performances reminiscent of the 
CFS Vintage Pair displays. 

Amongst the other items, the 
RAF provided a flypast from a VC10 


K3 — the long-serving tanker is to 
be withdrawn at the end of March 
2013. This was part of the excellent 
day’s entertainment provided by 
Cosford, very much in the best 


traditions of RAF airshows. 
Peter R. March 


g and Catalina getting 
seme together from 
puxford’s grass- 
Andy Martin/AirTeamlmages.com 


IWM Duxford, Cambridgeshire 
* 30 June-| July 


Sally B was joined by the Thunderbolt after a 
solo routine, something great to see although the 
pair never really formated — maybe something 
for next time? 

Saturday's show became a bit disjointed at 
this point as the strong wind left quite a gap 
between items, but Sunday flowed much better 
with almost a full programme being mounted. 
Notable was a trio of Yaks — Richard Grace 
displaying Yak-3 ‘White 100" for the first time 
on behalf of new owner Mark Davy, joined by 
Paul Boschung in his Yak-9UM and, returning 
to Legends after his Mustang bale-out last year, 
Rob Davies with his Yak C-| 1. Paul Bonhomme 
led the Mustang trio in the Old Flying 
Machine Company's P-5 | D Ferocious Frankie, 
accompanied by two TF-5!Ds, TFC’s own Miss 
Velma in the hands of Keith Skilling and Marc 
Mathis in Max Alpha Aviation’s machine, while 
Eric Goujon gave a spectacular first UK display 
in Christophe Jacquard’s smoke-enhanced Sea 
Fury. Dakota Norway's DC-3 was this time 
accompanied by two Beech D17 Staggerwings, 


Mustangs on | 
the break. 
John Dunnel| 


=| 


TFC's example and that of Edwin Boshoff, 


though the latter went onto its nose while taxiing 


on Sunday and thus failed to display that day. 
Damage was light, and the aircraft flew back to 
base in short order. Another true highlight was 
Sikorsky S-38B Osa's Ark, owned and piloted by 
Tom Schrade and giving its first flying display at a 
British mainland event — an amazing sight and 
sound, especially when accompanied in the air 
by Plane Sailing’s Catalina flown by Derek Head, 
And so to the ‘Balbo’ finale — the signature 

of Flying Legends, This year 21 aircraft were 
involved, plus of course Stephen Grey giving 


his joker’ routine in the Bearcat before the 
formation’s first pass. Just as Impressive as the 
flypasts themselves are of course the breaks to 
land, especially precise, polished and military- 
style in their execution this time, 

This was again a memorable Flying Legends 
show. Familiar in places? Maybe, but there's 
nothing wrong with using tried and tested 
elements, particularly when these are unique to 
this event and include aircraft not seen before. 
What more can you reasonably ask than that? 

John Dunnell 


The Spitfire la trio, headed 
by X4650 (centre); on the 
left is AR213, and to the 
right P9374. John Dunnell 


14 June saw an unprecedented — in recent 
years, at least — gathering of ex-RAF Meteor 
pilots at Coventry's Airbase. The thing they 
had in common was that all had flown the 
Meteor 17 during their training in 1952 

and thus were commissioned at the time of 
Queen Elizabeth II's accession or very soon 
afterwards. 

Close on 50 T7 pilots were present at 

Coventry for this ‘T Party’ where they met 

in front of the Classic Aircraft Trust's Meteor 
T7 WAS9I (which carries the markings of 

No 203 AFS at RAF Driffield), talked Z old , 
times and watched a specially-arranged — an 
beautifully-flown — display by Dan Griffith in 
WAS9I_ Lunch was enjoyed in the DC-6 Diner 
at the airport, at which a letter of reply from 
HM The Queen toa oul message = : 

ilots was read out by organiser Va) 

hide (No 211 AFS, winter 1952-53), Init, 
she thanked the pilots for their ‘kind message 
and sent ‘her good wishes on the 60th 


i ur graduation to jet fighters.’ 
anniversary of Your g Denis. Calvert 
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RAF Waddington 
International Air Show 


RAF Waddington, Lincolnshire * 30 June-I July 


012 will surely be remembered as 

the year of the aerobatic teams at 

Waddington. The seven-and-a-half-hour 
flying display featured not only the Red Arrows 
but also the national teams of Belgium (Diables 
Rouges), Italy (Frecce Tricolor’), Poland (Team 
Orlik), Saudi Arabia (Saudi Hawks) and the 
Republic of Korea (Black Eagles). 

The greatest coup was the appearance of 

the Black Eagles flying their T-SOB trainers on 


Part of the 
spectacle of 
the Black 
Eagles. 
Everyone 
Was taken 
with 


their UK show debut. The team, officially the 
239th Special Flying Squadron of the RoKAF 
had decamped to the UK to take part in three 
shows (Waddington, RIAT and, with a solo jet 
only, Farnborough). Its pilots took the comfy 
seats on an airline flight to the UK while 10 
T-SOBs were crated and air-freighted by Korean 
Air 747s to Manchester, then reassembled and 
test-flown at RAF Leeming. Despite less-than- 
perfect weather, It is fair to say that the Black 
Eagles greatly impressed all who saw them 
in an elght-ship display of extreme precision 
with rapid and fluid formation changes in their 
strikingly-marked aircraft. Their commentator, 
Whose English Was Virtually faultless did, though, 
provoke a titter in the audience at one point. As 
the team made its initial appearance from crowd 
rear, In impeccable formation and trailing smoke, 
he announced; And now ladies and gentlemen, 
at your behind...’ 
\¢ team from Waddington, the centre 
Vvity, has traditionally put up 
aircraft types as the 
item on programme. This year 
saw a Sentinel RI flypast followed by a Sentry 
AEWI, the latter breaking into a solo display 
during which its turns pulled condensation 
from the atmosphere. A pointer to the future 
Was provided later with the flyby of RC-135V 
64-1484] from the USAF's 55th Wing, ‘quite 
possibly with RAF crew members’. Delivery of 
the RAF's own RC-135s should be complete 
her ‘notables’ in the flying included 


————————— 
Specially-marked Luftwaffe F-4F 38+23 
taxies in upon arrival. Ben Dunnell 


over to bring a group of RNZAF veterans of 
Bomber Command for the unveiling of the 
new memorial in London, the Swiss Air Force 
F/A-18C whose pilot Capt Ralph ‘Deasy’ Knitte| 
gave new meaning to ‘carefree handling’, and Sqn 
Ldr Scott Loughran's ever-impressive Typhoon 
display, this year in a No 6 Squadron FGR4. A 
surprise on Saturday was a flypast from the Royal 
Netherlands Air Force's sole DC-|0-30CF 

In the static, USAF participation was noticeable 
by its absence, while RAF fast jets of the current 
generation were few and far between. No 3 
Squadron's specially-painted Typhoon FGR4 
ZJ936 was to be seen in the RAF Combat ISTAR 
enclosure, although this was some way back 
from the main static lines and hidden behind 
Chris Cullen's Punch & Judy show, which had 
its own distinct following. F-4F 38+28 with 
badgework a-plenty made surely the last 
Waddington appearance by a Luftwaffe Phantom, 
while Royal Australian Air Force Boeing 737 
AEW&C Wedgetail A30-005, a UK first-timer, 
Was on its way home from a Red Flag Alaska 
exercise at Eielson AFB. 

All in all, the organising team at Waddington 
can be more than pleased with this year’s 
event which was well planned, safely executed, 
attracted a number of ‘firsts’ and again offered 
a good, value-for-money show for the whole 
family. And, in the best British tradition, even 
Saturday's weather came right in the end. 

Denis J. Calvert 


AVING NOW RAISED OVER £1.5 million for the Royal Air Forces Association, 
the Shoreham Airshow is one of the UK’s best, providing a display of great family 
entertainment and much to delight the enthusiast. This year’s event, on Saturday 
|-Sunday 2 September, will celebrate the centenary of the Central Flying School as 


part of its line-up. Highlights are due to include an array of former and current CFS aircraft, from 
the Tiger Nine team’s Tiger Moths through the Red Sparrows’ quartet of Chipmunks, a Bulldog 
and Jet Provost to current RAF Tutor, Tu 


c icano and Hawk, plus Shoreham’s trademark Battle of 
Britain ‘scramble’ featuring Hurricane, Spitfires (including, for the first time, Spitfire la P9374) 
and Buchon, the RAF Tornado GR4 role demo, a Breitling Wingwalkers four-ship, the Red Bull 
Matadors and many more — keep an eye on Www.shorehamairshow.co.uk for updates. 


With many thanks to the organisers, Classic Aircraft has five Pairs of adult admission 


tickets for the show to give away. To be in with a chance of winning one of these pairs of 
tickets, simply answer the following question: 


In which year was the Central Flying School formed? 


Seat HOWTO! Re ar a 


Send your answer, subscriber number (if applicable), and full contact details to: 
Shoreham competition, Key Publishing, PO Box 100, PEI IXP United Kingdom. 


RULES: Closing date is 15 August 2012. The winners will be the first fh answe 
immediately after the closing date. Strictly no multiple en Satan, Seed 
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Bill Norton 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


RICAN BOMBER AIRCRAFT 
DEVELOPMENT IN WORLD WAR 2 


oie Midland Publishing 


¢ £24.99 


Rating: @@@ @0 
That the American aircraft industry progressed 
during the Second World War from twin- 
engined bombers such as the Douglas 
B.18 (which owed more than a passing 
resemblance to a DC-2 airliner with new 
fuselage and bomb bay) to the pressurised, 
radar-equipped, A-bomb-capable B-29 
fortress is a good illustration of what 
canbe achieved when the pressure is on and 
funding Is more or less unlimited. Indeed, had 
the war continued into 1946 the yet-larger, 
six-engined and truly intercontinental-range 
Convair B-36 might well have joined the 
fray. As it was, the first prototype XB-36 
was rolled out six days after VE-Day and the 
programme inevitably lost momentum, not 
just because production aircraft were costed 


at an eye-watering $2,720,000 apiece. This Is 
primarily a development history rather than 
a review of the various types’ operational 
employment. While the better-known types 
— B-17 Flying Fortress, B-24 Liberator — 
are covered, space is equally given to those 
designs which, for whatever reason, never 
made it into production. The four-engined 
Douglas XB-|9 was impressive. Indeed, it 
was for a long time America's largest aircraft’, 
but its original design omitted armour and 
self-sealing fuel tanks, it was unpressurised 
and proved to be overweight and under- 
powered, Consolidated’s B-32 was a whole 
lot more promising, but it suffered protracted 
development. By the end of the war it was still 
not in full service, factories at Fort Worth and 


San Diego 
were between 
them only 
(only?) 
producing 

20 aircraft a month and Boeing's B-29 had 
Proved greatly superior for the 

bombing role in the Pacific. Tee 
intelligent and reasoned account of the 
advances made in bomber design, equipment, 
systems and armament during the war years, 
Better, it is well illustrated with excellent photo 
Teproduction (how often do you read that 
phrase about an aviation book these days?) 

and more than a smattering of colour. There Is 
some evidence, though, of over-eager cropping 
of photos. 


MOSQUITO 
Written by: Mark Nelson 
Published by: Midland Publishing 
Price: £19.99 
Rating:@@@OO 
Itis surely a challenge to offer much UITO 
that is truly new about the de Havilland Mose 
Mosquito, given the number of volumes SS 
already published on the subject. Here, author Nelson covers the story 
Well enough, relating the aircraft's wartime successes in numerous roles 
andin a number of (retrospectively) high-profile raids (Amiens jail and so 
on). Where this title scores — and, perhaps, surprises — is in the photo 
Content, with a fair number of shots causing your reviewer to mutter 
Not seen that one before’, Is this the ultimate accolade? In particular, 

are good photos of RAAF aircraft, post-war civilian examples and 
3S encouraging shot of the rebuild to flying condition by Avspecs in New 
Zealand of FB26 KA\ 14, now relatively close to completion. 


teeees 
Cee e eres cecconccececccvecseesceseseee 


SPITFIRE PILOT 
Written by: Roger Hall 
— ra oe Amberley Publishing 
Txt @@@@O Photos@OOO0O 


ans Of life on a Spitfire unit was drafted 
Sq ‘ War by a pilot who joined No 152 

rat uring the Battle of Britain and flew 
beng me line for two years, but not without 
Takes ied affected by the experience. What 
Peis Fecollections stand out is his honesty. 

Srey to fear and the effects of 

didnot Ce shock, rationalises about why he survived when many others 
ey ‘due to caution and lack of aggressiveness’) and admits to 
Jugg = Te hatred’ of the enemy following an incident where a 
Was wot = a ane the attacking Spitfire and pilot with it. Given when it 
Photo re eae apes ME 109’ is perhaps excusable. The standard of 


AIR WAR OVER THE FALKANDS 
Written by: Neil Robinson ; 
Published by: AlRfile Publications 
Price: £18.50 _ = 
Rating: @@@00 


” ~ 
You just have to feel sorry for the author, after ( 
months of effort he signs off the proofs and moves 
on to his next project, even as the presses chum out | 
thousands of copies of his latest title. Only when 
they are all bound and sit boxed in the warehouse 
awaiting distribution does somebody point out 
the mis-spelling of ‘Falklands’ on the cover and ask 
why the Argentine roundel on the cover is light grey/green rather than blue. 
Nevertheless, this is a useful and timely guide for modellers to the aircraft 
of both sides in the Falklands conflict. But errors lurk; the maker of the F-4 
appears variously as MacDonell-Douglas and McDonnell-Douglas — but 
only once as McDonnell Douglas, which is correct. 


ecore 


eeeceeeceseeee 


eeceserecsesosoneeeese 


STORMING THE BOMBERS: 
THE LUFTWAFFE’S 4TH 
FIGHTER WING — VOLUME 2 


The second of two volumes on JG 4, this covers 
the Geschwader's final nine months, avstarting 
with Operation ‘Market Garden’, Montgomery $ 
grand plan for an airborne assault as prelude to Sere F. 
advance into northern Germany, and ending with VE: ie peer 
diary form, it charts JG 4's final desperate attempts pe ae vie 
inevitable outcome of the war, the Cosh ale See 
suffered (250 pilots killed in total), undoubted a soll tages 
of fuel, Ae moves from airfield to airfield and even peusel eee 
sabotage by mechanics, Well illustrated with decent repr‘ i 


well-written and even thought-provoking volume. 
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reviewed by HOWARD URTIS 


= 


SPITFIRE MARK | P9374 
Written 


If it’s fair to judge a book by 

its front cover, the John Dibbs 
aur—to-air shot of Spitfire P9374 
Certainly exudes an air of magic. 
Within its pages the author 
charts the aircraft's return to 
Might, the story Starting with 

a phone call in summer 1980 
from the manager of the Calais 
hoverport in which he offers 
that a ‘complete Spitfire’ has 


‘Published by: France VER (wwwrancevir.com) 


a ts: FSX a 
been discovered in the sea off requirements: 5X g 
Calais, its cockpit filled with sand 2 Fi =e = 
and the airframe lapped by the = 

tudes. P9374’s reconstruction F wi fe 

5 CA (eecrielesacch 

involved a significant degree of : : 


‘build’ as well as rebuild — ar 
Duxford, on the Isle of Wight 


= 


: 4 = Flight Simulator X. The 
and at various other specialist y andy Saunders cover summer only. Lak 
Organisations is documented launching his rivers have 
through to its first flight | book on Spitfire from photo 
ae ber 201 1. Well | P9374 in front of i. cout 
illustrated and a good record of Sr J SS ae eyes 

oI x 
= good rec A As - | Duxford. tourists and historians alike. The e 
a great achievement. SS Denis J. Calvert 


BOSS BLACK / 
AEROLINER 


Price: £199 (RRP) ‘ 
Info and availability: 


scenery is 
which recreates the topography 
accurately using a 4.75m mesh. 
Finally, with a view to other and 


_ future titles, the whole scenery 
wwew.bosswatches.co.uk or some non-French has been mad = 
The range of aviation-inspired ‘speakers in the past, butinrecent | forwards-compatile. 
watches on the market seems 


running and 


n bigger. Now, then asecond are lich really giv 
es eat the fray Press resets feel of ho WRB tof verths 
with its Boss Black Aeroliner, an itto zero and Parmley coven el France. 
offering the company says will be thereby instantly The colours look realistic and 
‘a talking point at any event’ at readies it for the images are crisp and quick 
‘Fairford or Famborough, Southend —_ another timing operation. This is e to load, For those 
or Southport’. As well as the usual achieved without disconnecting e ome trees, buildings a 
hour, minute and seconds hands, a it from the movement and thus ate lormandie) will it will be worth waiting 
pointer-type display at three o'clock —_ enables the latter to continue eae ie ea VER version. Perha 
indicates the day of the month. All measuring the activity being timed. ‘to complete the effect; the latter little disappoint 
models are in stainless steel with The eminently valuable feature 


Bee eorcN 
€ entire region in 


es witha resolution of 
een 0.85 to |m, These 


‘seasons are not cove 
either overstitched calfskin straps or 


stee! bracelets. A function unique to 
this Boss range is known as Flyback, 
whereby, to quote the blurb, ‘a 

first press on a single pusher at 

four o'clock starts the chronograph 


thereby leaves the pilot time to 
note the exact time taken to fly 
from A to B and then restart the 
chronograph in one smooth move 
without losing track of the time 
elapsed meanwhile’. 


P) 
‘on the season when m 
enjoy this part of France. Another 
delight to add to your scenery 
library!) 


SO 


ber 


See eereeseseenasssesey 


DOUGLAS 
PROPLINERS 


Big book, big subject. Covering 
all the piston-engined Douglas 
transports from DC-| to DC-7, 
this necessarily has to be a bit 

| of a skim through the history 

| of these illustrious aircraft, so 
numerous and varied were their 


hand accounts, though the text is well-written, | could, 
however, have done without the italicisation of aircraft 
type names like Dakota, Skymaster and so on. There's 
a comprehensive and mostly well-reproduced selection 
of images, which leads me to my biggest bugbear with 
this title, namely the colour photo sections. Their staid 

¥ design is a shame given some of the excellent shots 
CHES, Does it offer anything Contained within, which deserve better presentation. 
Bae ne 2 =2y, and it lacks Some might Say ‘It’s not a picture book’, which is true, 
} the insight provided by first- but still no excuse. Ben Dunnell 
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OFFICIAL SOUVENIR EDITION ” 


A RO’ 


machines and exp D1its Cc 2 on 


r ) ys 
/ - 2 0 yaae : 
ral &F 


OFFICIAL SOUVE 


oni Nik EDITion = 
RO. 
AIRFORCE 


| “YY Features include: 


poreverTedcnds sam Sita 

eee 2en Park memorial its legacy. 

the RAFChurchat StClementDanes; | 
Lai aes ee antec aay atta 

rebuiltin bute, | 


Strike Hard, Strike Sure: 
Bpasof an en ord 
by Orde yoda ston omber 


t | 


orV; 


| eee 


IME HEROISM AIRCREW, BASES, MEDALS, RAIDS, TACTICS 
'S STRIKE UNITS LONDON'S MEMORIAL FLYING LEGEND 
DINGTON'S PROUD HERITAGE BIRTH OF THE V-BOMBERS 


cavecerereeeserenerecrees 


wees: 


Available NOW from ' \ {Smi 
ALTERNATIVELY, an RET = 
0 480 


: Call UK 0178 404 
Free P&P* when you order online at, O Overseas +44 1780 480 
www.keypublishing.com/shop Lines open 900-530, Mond ' 


Free P&P valid on UK and BFPO or Jers up to a value of £19.99. EU £1,99, U 
oe discount valid 


wt ee 


Carlos Moreno was an Argenti 
the Falklands War, fighting against the Roya! 
performing anti-ship strikes on the British fleet. 


remembers his entry into combat 


words: SANTIAGO RIVAS 


RUPO 6 DE CAZA was created in 
1978, when the first batch of IAI 
M5 Daggers for the Fuerza Aérea 
Argentina (Argentine Air Force) 
arrived from Israel. By the start 
of 1982's war with the United Kingdom, 1st Lt 
Carlos Moreno had amassed much experience 
on type, and he and his squadron, named ‘Las 
avutardas salvajes’ (‘The Wild Geese’), were 
sent south to Base Aeronaval Rio Grande in 


2,400m 


A trio of Dagge! 7 
attrition replacement. via Sartago Rivas 
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rs next to the runway at San Julian. Heading the line-up is C-411, deployed as an 


for safety. This presented a challenge, but 
during the war there were no accidents 
involving the Daggers as a result. 

Moreno’s first mission was on 1 May. 
He takes up the story: ‘30 April was the 
birthday of Horacio Mir Gonzalez, another 
pilot on the squadron, so we went off to 
the city to celebrate and only the pilots on 
alert remained behind, I returned at about 
02.00hrs and found a note on my bed saying 
Thad to wake up at 04.00 fora mission with 
Lt Héctor Volponi. This was to protect a Navy 
Neptune that was due to depart before us 
and fly around the islands searching for 


ne Air Force IAI Dagger pilot during 
| Navy’s Sea Harriers and 


Thirty years later, he 


British ships. After we woke up, the mission 
was cancelled because at 04.30 the Vulcan 
bombed the BAM Malvinas runway.” 


FIRST SORTIE 

The first directive for a mission arrived at 
06.00, ordering a CAP over the islands, 
directed by ground radar, Take-off was at 
07.30, before sunrise. The Daggers departed 
individually, using almost the whole length 
of the runway — at least 1,850 ofthe 2,000m 
were needed — as they were loaded with 
three 1,300-litre tanks (later changed for 
two of 1,700 litres each). As the cloudbase 
was under 100ft, the jets were directed by 
radar for a rendezvous and then climbed to 
28,000ft, the ceiling when carrying those 
tanks. They were armed with Rafael Shafrir 
2 missiles and guns. 

‘We flew for 45 minutes, and when we 
reached the islands we contacted the radar 
operator, Vicecomodoro Silva’, Moreno 
continues. ‘We told him who we were and 
he replied, ‘I have two contacts for you’. They 
were coming from the north at 15,000ft. We 
had consumed the contents of the wing tanks. 
I asked Silva to guide us to one side of the 
hostile aircraft, at 90° to them, because they 
could fire their missiles from head-on and 


Above: Lt Bean’s fatal ejection, seen from HMS 
Brilliant’s Sea Wolf director. Via Santiago Rivas 


Below: LAI MS Dagger C-418 


Grupo 6 de Caza, Argentine Air Force, 1982 
Rolando Ugolini/Ailinerart 


were also turning to face us. We descended 
to 18,000ft. Twenty miles out from crossing 
the targets we dropped the empty tanks and 
retained the ventral ones, while accelerating 
‘supersonic speed — the ventral tank wasn’t 
cleared for Supersonic speeds, but at that 
Moment we didn’t care, Eight miles before we 
Crossed | told Volponi tojettison the remaining 
tanks. We were 3,000ft over them at 600kt 
and they were at 400kt, 
Ny Robin Kent, one of the Royal 


ing tl i 
told Moreno rf ig the two Sea Harriers, later 


Taught usto A 
On. ‘He told 


«Ina 
urner, fue] 


€S per 
Utes, 


combat involving the use of 
Consumption was about 300 
minute, so it could last up to 


en we , 
We started Withee, (with the Se 


5 ‘a Harriers 
ical combat , 


manoeuvre, 


a 


going vertical, despite the fact we hadn't seen 
them. I asked my radar operator to tell me 
where they were and he said ‘all together, 
making turns’. I was manoeuvring just like in 
taining, climbing, searching for them, trying 
to see them. Normally, if you can’t see them, 
they can get on your tail. They couldn't do 
that, but they fired a missile. 

‘During April I had 
called Erez and asked 
him how we could fight 
against the Sea Harrier. 
I knew we couldn't 
perform a __ scissors 
Manoeuvre, since they 
didn’t have the same 
speed as us. He told me 
to climb as much as I 
could, try to spot them, 
then dive on them at 
around Mach 0.9 and 
shoot them down from above. Tt was very 
difficult to aim, but we couldn't reduce speed 
too much below 15,000ft, because if we lost 
energy we would enter into the area of their 
performance, and they would win, 

‘That was what we tried to do, and the radar 
Operator asked us for our fuel state every 10 
seconds. At one time, Volponi asked me if I 


If we lost energy 
we would enter into 
the area of the Sea 

Harriers’ performance, 
and they would win’ 


CARLOS MORENO 


had fired a missile; I replied ‘no’, and he told 
me he had seen a missile to our left. made an 
8g turn to evade it, despite the fact that this 
was beyond the aircraft's structural limits. 
Although the British pilots denied firing it, this 
Was theoretically the first missile launched in 
the war, and it missed. 

‘We kept manoeuvring until we reached 
minimum fuel. Then 
I told Volponi that we 
would return to base, 
trying all the time to 
manoeuvre to evade the 
Sea Harriers, because if 
they had sufficient fuel 
they would follow us. 
The idea was to leave 
when we had height on 
our side and use our extra 
power to escape, but the 
radar operator told us 
that the Sea Harriers too were departing, so 

ally we never saw them, 
ae traffic contro! at Rio Grande told us to 
divert to Rio Gallegos, as the cloudbase at 
Rio Grande was only 100ft and the minimum 
required was 200, | wanted to return to our 
base — I was confident and, as they had an 
ILS, it seemed easy to me, so I told them we 
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Dagger C-420 at San julian, 
armed with bombs for a \ 
mission. va Santiago Rivas a 


Would proceed to Rio Grande. We started 
our descent and at 60 or 7Oft the low fuel 
light came on. We were heading west and the 
controller told me to turn night. I thought this 
Was wrong, and replied that I had to turn left. 
He asked me to obey him. Volponi was very 
close behind me; he came out of the clouds at 
the moment I touched down on the runway, 
so he had to make a turn at very low level and 
also landed safely. 

“This was the firstcontact of the war with the 
Sea Harriers, and one of only four encounters 
between them and Argentine fighters onair-to- 
air missions. Another involved Mir Gonzalez 
and Bernhardt, during which no hits were 
scored; then there was a flight comprising 
Perona and Garcia Cuerva, when Perona was 
shot down because an auxiliary tank didn’t 
jettison and Garcia Cuerva was later downed 
by error by Argentine artillery; and the 
occasion when Ardiles came up againsta CAP, 
and one Sea Harrier shot him down while he 
Was trying to engage the other.’ 


ATTACK MISSION 

As soon as news of the British landings 
reached the mainland Argentine bases on the 
morning of 21 May, aircraft were prepared to 


The temporary aluminium apron at the 
end of the San Julian runway was not 
ideal for the Daggers, but operations 
were unaffected. via Santago Rivas 
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attack British forces. Moreno was in one of 
the first two flights sent from the mainland. 
‘The first comprised Rhode, Bean and Janett, 
and the other was Napoleén Martinez, 
Volponi and me. Martinez was the squadron 
commander, but as he had joined us recently 
he put himself as number three in the 
formation, with meas leader. 

‘We headed for the islands. The weather 
was cloudy, and we started our descent with 
the intention of being at very low altitude 60 
miles out from the islands. We were carrying 
chaff inside the airbrakes as an improvised 
measure. On that day there was more wind 
than expected, and before the time at which 
we'd calculated we had to descend I looked 
down and, through a hole in the clouds, I 
saw land. We were over the islands. I said to 
Rhode, ‘We are over the islands, descend’, 

‘We put the airbrakes out, released the 
chaff, dived and came down over the terrain 
at the north of the islands. We turned right 
towards the strait and the formation ended 
up with Rhode, Bean and Jannett at the 
front, me alongside Bean, and my wingmen 
behind. When we entered the strait Rhode 
said, ‘There are the ships’. It was full of ships 
and he said, ‘Let’s go for that one to the left’, 


This shot of three Daggers eo 
ready for a mission shows the = 
temporary nature of the facilities. -—~ 
at San Julian. Oscar Arredondo 


As soon as we got into the strait I saw Bean’s 
aircraft exploding beside me. 

Then I said, ‘We'll go for that one to the 
right’. This was HMS Antrim. It was a tactical 
mistake as we had to attack the landing 
ships, but at that moment] thought that if we 
penetrated their defences they would shoot 
us down. We turned with Volponi remaining 
ahead, me in the middle and Martinez behind, 
We were very low, and it was clear that the 
destroyer was firing at us — I saw the smoke 
of the missile they launched, a Sea Slug. 

‘Initially we attacked with guns, Volponi 
first, and then he released his bombs. They 
were 5001b Expal bombs, but he was late and 
they landed in the water behind the ship. I 
followed, and one of my bombs hit the ship. 
Martinez also dropped his bombs late and they 
fell into the water. My bomb didn’t explode 
because the fuse needed three seconds to arm, 
which meant dropping it from a minimum of 
100ft. I was lower because they were firing 
with everything they had. 

‘Volponi escaped to the left. I saw his 
aircraft in front, and when I started to turn 
We crossed very close to one another. We 
Were carrying 1,700-litre tanks and the 
maximum speed with them was 550kt, but 


An unidentified Dagger 
taking off from San 
Julian, via Santiago Rivas 


00. We fled south, with heading 
Jedad on East Falkland. 
mmunication I made was, 


we were at 6! 
2108, over So! 


rst CO! I 
sae escaped OK’. From my flight heard, 


Seed OK and 3 OK. Rhode then said, ‘1 


OK, then there was a silence followed by, ‘3 
escaped OK. Ithen said, ‘2 was shot down’ and 
Martinez added, ‘I saw the ejection’. We had 
been at the maximum speed for an ejection, 
600kt, Bean was never found. He ejected at 
the moment he felt the missile impact, but 
he could have waited because his aircraft 
dimbed and we saw it hitting the water after 
weattacked the ship. 

‘We escaped at 600kt. Later we heard that a 


-___ @APof Sea Harriers attempted to intercept us 


and fired a missile out of range. Atone moment, 
because of the low fuel remaining, I said 
‘dimb’, but Martinez replied ‘No!’ He wanted 
the protection afforded by flying low-level. 
We continued a little and then, with heading 
240°, made for Rio Grande. When we climbed 
Ttumed off the afterburner and continued at 
450kt. I said, 1 at 15,000f, then I heard ‘2 at 
17,000ft’ and Martinez said, ‘3 at 40,000ft’. 
Tasked him how he'd managed that, and he 
teplied, ‘I kept the afterbumer on!’ He arrived 
withlless fuel, but we landed without problems. 


Headed by C-418, often the mount of Lt 
Héctor Volponi, a pair of Daggers follows 
an Argentine Air Force Learjet en route to 
their target. Both carry the yellow tactical 
identification markings applied during the 
conflict. Juan Mohte 


‘| made an 8g turn to evade the missile, even though 
this was beyond the aircraft's structural limits 


CARLOS MORENO 


After that mission 1 flew an armed 
reconnaissance sortie with Amilcar Cimatti 
to strike what we believed to be a ground 
radar station. We attacked a building that 
looked like a radome and, although we didn’t 
notice, two Harrier GR3s were sent from San 
Carlos to intercept us. They didn’t find us. 


One of them was flown by Peter Squire [later 
the UK’s Chief of the Air Staff], whom I met 
when he visited Argentina in 2002. After we 
completed the attack I checked whether I still 
had ammunition. When I fired I almost hit 
Cimatti—the bullets hit the water very close 
to him, I only told him years afterwards! > 


FA 
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Tip of the spear 


Julian when the 1982 war began 
and was named ‘La Marinete’, while 
Escuadron Ill at Rio Grande was 
For both units the conflict 
started on | May, when, early in the 
morning, aircraft were prepared 
for combat air patrols over the 
islands. During one such sortie, 
“Toro” flight was vectored against 
two Sea Harriers. After trying to 
engage them, the two Daggers, 
and the British jets, disengaged 
when they became low on fuel. 
‘That afternoon, another CAP was. 
mounted but one of the Daggers 
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had to return to base and Lt Ardiles 
Was shot down when he engaged 

a pair of Sea Harriers, becoming 
the first Dagger lost at war. Some 
minutes later there arrived from 
San Julian the first Dagger flight to 
be allocated to an anti-ship mission, 
allsign ‘Torno’. The Argentine 
fighters caused light damage to the 
frigates HMS Arrow and Alacrity and 
the destroyer Glamorgan, while 
they also managed to escape a CAP 
of Sea Harriers. 

Activity by the unit remained 
quiet until 21 May, when the 
British landings occurred. Again, 
the Daggers carried out the first 
air strikes of that day, but they 
Were to perform no further CAPs 
during the conflict as their Shafrir 
2 missiles proved very ineffective 
against the Sea Harriers. 

On the day of the landings, 
Daggers from San Julian arrived at 
San Carlos, where British forces 
were coming ashore. ‘Leén’ flight 
was first, damaging the destroyer 
Antrim. They were followed 
by ‘Zorro’ flight from the same 
squadron, which damaged Brilliant 
with gunfire. Minutes later, ‘Nandu’ 
flight from Escuadrén Il! prosecuted 
a strike against Broadsword and 
Argonaut, damaging the former, 
but with the loss of Lt Pedro Bean. 
They attacked almost at the same 
time as ‘Perro’ flight, also from 


ee el 


Mario Callejo with Dagger C-412 during the war. Callejo was part of 
i tight sent from San Jullin to attack British ground forces at San Carlos 
‘on 24 May. via Santiago Rivas 


Escuadrén Ill, who went for Antrim. 


This time more damage was 
caused, enough for the ship to be 
Withdrawn from combat with an 
unexploded bomb left inside. 

During that afternoon, Daggers 
from Rio Grande attacked HMS 
Ardent. This was the beginning of 
the end for the frigate, which was 
later destroyed by Argentine Naval 
Aviation A-4Q Skyhawks. Aircraft 
of ‘Laucha’ flight from San Julian hit 
Brilliant again, but ‘Raton’ flight was: 
wiped out by two Sea Harriers, 
though the pilots managed to eject. 

The Daggers were unable to 
reach the landing zone on 22 May 
due to bad weather, and on the 
23rd, while trying to attack British 
forces, Lt Volponi was shot down 
and killed. Aircraft from Escuadr6n 
Il bombed ground targets at San 


Carlos and Ajax Bay on 24 May, 
but another whole flight was shot 
down on arrival in the target area, 
one pllot, Lt Castillo, losing his 
life. Escuadrén II] meanwhile hit 
RFA Sir Galahad, Sir Lancelot and 
HMS Fearless, causing damage to 
the first two. Activity decreased 
slightly over the following days, but 
Lt Bernhardt was shot down by a 
Rapier battery during a mission on 
28 May and killed. 

When Escuadrén Ill attacked 
HMS Plymouth in Falkland Sound 
on 8 June, damaging her with a 
number of bombs, all its aircraft 
managed to return safely from 
what was the unit's last successful 
mission of the war. Grupo 6 de 
Caza ended hostilities with || 
Daggers and five pilots having been 
lost. 
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_ Swiss movement, English heart 


C11 MSL MKT AUTOMATIC 


Swiss made / 26 jewel automatic movement / Auti-reflective muscum grade 
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